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BOOK THIRD. 


IV. 
LITTLE BRIGHTY. 

An airy, pleasant chamber, with the rose vines 

Woven around the casement.— Miss Mitford. 

A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 

Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 

And cooing voice, returns an answer sweet. 

Miss Bailie. 
[am about to take you into a pleasant room 
and into pleasant company. If there was one 
woom more delightful than all the others at the 
Isle of Rays, it was Brighty’s summer room. It 
was on the ground floor, and opened in front by 
glass doors upon the piazza, and at the back by 
similar doors into the garden of roses; in fact, 
it was the room on the left, corresponding to the 
pleasant breakfast room on the right—the garden 
of roses running the whole length of the back of 
the house. Brighty had chosen tuis room for her 
midsummer boudoir, for the sake of her two pas- 
sions—the music of birds, and the fragrance of 
flowers, borne upon the summer hreeze into the 
chamber. These could not be had in an up-stairs 
room, for Brighty could not delight in the songs 
of birds imprisoned in cages, or the perfume of 
flowers dying in vases. To give her pleasure, 
there must be freedom and gladness in the bird, 
and life and freshness in the breath of the flow- 
ers. Brighty said she would always feel a quaver 
of sadness in the merriest trills of a caged bird, 
and a scent of faintness in the richest odor of a 
plucked flower. But perhaps Brighty was fanci- 
ful—which, as mistress of the Isle of Rays, and 
as the darling wife and spoiled child of General 
Stuart-Gordon, she had a right to be. Well! 
this summer room, with its vine-shaded piazza in 
front, and its garden at back, and the cheery trill 
of birds and the dewy fragrance of flowers waft- 
ed through it—this beautiful room! with the car- 
pet on the floor, and the paper on the walls, both 
of the same pattern, namely, a white ground with 
red roses running over it, with its white muslin 
over pink curtains, with its lounge and chair 
covers of fine pink and white Marseilles quilt- 
work—this cheerful room, with its bevy of gay 
girls gathered around one leaping, crowing, laugh- 
ing baby—that is, to wit, upon the fifteenth of 
July, in the year 
As might have been expected, both from her 

position and her personal accomplishments, Mrs. 
General Stuart-Gordon became the leader of the 





Zoe had always a need of some one to worship 


ed father, and the estrangement of Louis, she 
had attached herself, lichen-like, to Britannia 
and the General. Zoe sat there with little 
Brighty, carefully peeling ripe grapes for her, 
until old Serry had carried away the basket and 
returned. 

Wanting an excuse to remain in the room, old 
Serry went up to Zoe, and saying, “Gim me de 
chile, Miss Zoe,” took the little one away, and 
sat down with her near the window. 

“ Where is Louis?” asked Gertrude, paring 
her peach, “ I never see anything of him lately.” 

“T have not seen him since breakfast,” replied 
the General. 

“I hab,” said Serry, putting in her word with 
the freedom of an old Virginia domestic, “I hab 
seen Marse Louis dis mornin’. You see, Mise 
Drertrude, Marse Louis, he never let me put 
Miss Louise’s rooms to rights—never. Won't 
let me ’sturb a single thing no more an nothin’ 
at all. Dat room is a scan’lous sight! Dere’s 
Miss Louise’s workstan’ jes’ as she done left 
it—drawers all out, things all strowed all over de 
top, and even so much as her needle a stickin’ in 
her sowin’, jes’ as she got up an’ left it de day 
she went home wid her ma. Oh! my blessed 
Heavenly Marser, don’t I pray for dat ’oman’s 
’version—three times down on my knees ev- 
ery day, reg’lar as the day comes. "Taint no 
use dough—not a single bit. I goin’ to stop 
of it; I goin’ to stop a botherin’ my Heavenly 
Marser about her, cause you see, Miss Drertrude, 
and young ladies, it aint no sort o’ use. Marser 
can’t do nothing ’t all wid her; he done let her 
alone; he done gib her right up to de debbil !” 

“But where is Louis, Aunty?” reminded 
Gertrude. 

“ Oh, yes—where is Louis?” asked Zoe. 

“ Well, I gwine tell you. I see Miss Louise’s 
rooms open, an’ [ thinks now I take dis chance, 
and go in dere and clean up. Bless you, I aint 
done gone in dere more an’ a year, so I gone in, 
an’, as I tell you, dere work all strow over floor, 
dere wreaf of roses hung over de glass all done 
gone, ’cept the stems and de string, an’ leaves all 
dry as powder all strow over de toilet cloff—an’ 
Miss Louise’s loose wrapper, all lying over de 
side ob de bed—and Mr. Louis, be kneelin’ down 
by de side ob de bed, all white, wid his curls 
tangled, and his face on de wrapper, and his 
arms stretched up over it. So I jes’ looks in, an’ 
[ saw dat, an’ I jes’ pulls de door too softly, an’ 
comes away—lI was hurted to the heart—and soon 
after I sees him get on his horse and ride away. 
Dere! dere’s where he been all day a takin’ on in 
Miss Louise’s room. Now he done, lock it up 
agin, and gone away. Ah, Lord, I like to see the 
‘oman as would part me from my ole Apple. Dere! 
dere! dere! dere! its Aunty aint forgot de baby! 
its Aunty will peel another peach for de baby 
bunton.” And the old lady gave her attention to 
her little charge. 

“ But do you never hear from Louise?” ques- 
tioned Gertrude of Britannia. 

“ Never. We have discovered that they are 
living at New Orleans, in great splendor; that 
they are very much in society, and give large 
parties” —— 

“ Does Louis never write ?” 

“ Never. All his first letters seemed dropped 
into a bottomless well, for any response they 
called forth ”—— 

“ Nothing will be done with Mrs. Armstrong 
until J take her in hand, and I shall do it eventual- 
ly.” said Gertrude, with a determined look. 
“There is no particular hurry. Louis and Louise 
are young enough yet—dear me, yes! Louis is 
but twenty, and Louise but eighteen. Bide a bit, 
Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“ Ah, Lor’! 1 wonders, I does, ef she nebber 
think of her end—when that shet-up-eye come! 
Don’t she memorize dat Louis is got a mother up 
in Heaven—an angel always a standin’ in de 
presence of the Lord, who can say to him, ‘ Lord, 
look down through de slopes ob space, on earth, 
and see what is goin’ on there; see how a wicked 
’oman is a sarvin’ out my son, dat I love’? I 
wonder she don’t think ob dat. I wonder she aint 
afeard to injure a youth as has a mother standin’ 
in de presence ob de Lord, nigat and day. Good- 
ness! here comes marsa Louis now!” exclaimed 





ton in the county. The Isle of Rays became the 
seat of elegant hospitality. And never had the 
black satin vest of the stout General required 
greater breadth for expansion of the chest, than 
when seated at the foot of his own table, doing 
the honors of a dinner party, at which his young 
and beautiful wife presided with equal dignity 
and grace. 

And Britannia enjoyed her position immensely, 
l assure you. Yes, I am afraid, above everything 
else, until one fine summer’s morning, while the 
sun was shining and the dew glistening—while 
the flowers were blooming and the birds singing— 
little Brighty arrived, and Britannia had a reve- 
lation of another heaven than that of marble pal- 
aces, silver plate, and priceless jewels; and the 
gates through which that heaven was visible were 
the azure gauze curtains of a rosewood crib. You 
know that Britannia, even in her cold, polished 
girlhood, while eschewing love with youthful 
scorn, admitted that she did love whom she pitied 
or protected—judge, therefore, how she loved this 
bright new claimant for her pity and protection. 

“ And Lam very glad she isa little girl,” thought 
Britannia ; “ because this dear General has a son 
already : besides which, he has such a partiality 
for girls of all ages, from infancy to old maiden- 
hood.” 

So the General had—especially since his two 
Brighties—his damask rose and bud—had rejuve- 
nated him. So the General kad—a grandfather- 
ly fondness for baby girls, a fatherly fondness for 
young girls, and a brotherly fondness for old 
girls. Oh! it was no wonder the General re- 
quired such a very large black satin vest—he had 
such a large heart under it. And as for the 
girls—babies, maidens, and spinsters—they all 
loved the General, as kittens love hearth warmth, 
or as flowers love sunshine. 


But the fifteenth of July, in the rose-colored, 
rose-scented summer room at the Isle of Rays, 
were assembled Britannia, Susan Somerville, Ger- 
trude, and Zoe. Miss Somerville, at the earnest 
and repeated solicitation of General and Mrs. 
Stuart-Gordon, had been persuaded to spend some 
weeks of the midsummer at the Isle of Rays: 
Zoe Was engaged to assist in making up an infi- 
nite number of summer garments there, and Ger- 
trade, being for the time deprived of visiting the 
Crags or the Dovecote, favored the Isle of Rays 
With an unusual portion of her time. 

And now these three girls were all down on 
the rose-figured carpet, contending for the favor 
of—whom? a little, wilful, bright-eyed sprite of 
four months old, who would go to one, and wouldn't 
go be another, just as its capricious will dictated. 
Britannia was Passing in and out, engaged in 
some pleasant household duty, assumed more 
from choice than necessity. The General was 
walking about the room, riding-whip and hat in 
hand, now pausing to smile at the group around 
the babe, now Jestingly wishing that he had a 


magic chair in which to enchant Britannia, so | 18¢ 


that she should not make him nervous by fidget- 

_ Ing about so; in fine, quite unable to take him- 
self away from the charming room and. its lovely 
inmates, 

Presently Britannia entered, preceded by old 
Seraphina—or Serry, as the girls called her— 
bearing a basket of plums, peaches, and grapes 
and now the General laid down his riding-whip 
and hat, and drew off his gloves, calling through 
the vine-shaded window to Apollo, who stood be- 
fore the door with two horses saddled, one for his 
master, and one for himself, to put up the horses, 
for he should not ride to-day, as it was 
late and getting warm. And then the General 
pa upon one of the settees, and 

righty turned sharply round, and, smiling gayly, 
clasped his rough chin in her hand, by way of a 
saucy welcome ; and. Zoe, bouncing up, ran up 


thine and returned with hie blue. and white 


~ Tipest grapes for the baby, which she held 
"pon her lap, while the others ate fruit. Little 








dressing gown, and his sheep-skin slippers, 
ond then she took his coat end aeicera, and car- . 


Tied them away. Of course little Zoe got a oarese 
( sel lected. 


the old woman, as horse’s feet clattered up to the 
door; and Louis, throwing himself from the sad- 
dle, hurried, pale and agitated, into the room. 

All were struck with surprise and dismay at 
his extreme perturbation. He sank into a chair, 
grasping in his hand a paper. Susan Somerville 
poured out a glass of water, and handed him; he 
drank it—pressed the kind hand that offered it, 
as he thanked her with his eyes. Then turning 
to his father, he said, “I wish to speak with you, 
sir ;” and, rising, he left the room. 

General Stuart-Gordon followed. 

When they had reached the study, and were 
both seated— 

“ There, sir,” said Louis, “there are the hopes 
of a life destroyed.” 

And he laid the Virginian Republican upon the 
table between them, pointing out a paragraph. It 
was under the head of “ Proceedings of the Legis- 
lature,” and was as follows: 

“Hon. J. C. La Compte, from the Committee 
of the Judiciary, reported a bill for the divorce of 
Louis Stuart-Gordon from his wife, Louise H. A. 
Stuart-Gordon; which was read, and laid upon 
the table.” 


“There was some foul work here, Louis!” 

“Upon what pretence could this have been 
claimed — upon what trumped-up story — what 
perjury!” 

“Heaven knows, sir! I only see the conduct 
of—of—Louise, in this. I only feel that I have 
grossly deceived myself in my estimate of that 
young lady.” 

“Exactly! Precisely! Compare her with Miss 
Somerville, Zoe, Gertrude—with my own queenly 
lady—with any right-minded, right-headed girl 
or woman—and then judge her.” 

Louis was very pale and thin, and he seemed 
drooping with a general lassitude as he leaned 
back in the high-backed chair, his paleness thrown 
out into ghostly relief by the black leather of its 
covering and the black cloth of his dress ; and his 
very voice, when he spoke, seemed faint and bro- 
ken, from physical debility or mental despair. 
General Stuart-Gordon looked at him for some 
moments in silence. Then he said— 

“You area Stuart, Louis—a genuine Stuart. 
It is curious to observe in you the very same 
traits of character, with the same cast of features, 
that ruined your ancestors—the same tenderness 
of heart, the same infirmity of purpose, the same 
infatuated attachment to the one object of idola- 
try, whatever that may be. Oh! Louis, be a 
man—rouse yourself. Zounds, boy! it is a very 
lackadaisical thing to pine away and die of a bro- 
ken heart for any woman, even your fugitive 
wife.” 

Louis did not reply. There was a weight upon 
his bosom, a general sinking, that made it difficult 
to sustain his part of the conversation. 

“ Listen to me now, Louis. I think I am rather 
healthier in mind and body than yourself. I will 
volunteer my counsel; you will accept it or not, 
as you see fit. First, then, you know, of course, 
that Louise can never obtain a divorce, however 
much she may wish it, since nothing can be 
brought against you —since she herself is the 
faithless party, while you are guiltless towards 
her. It is only the blameless and the injured 
party with whom remains the privilege of divorc- 
ing; and certainly in justice it should be so. 
Therefore, no power on earth can free Louise from 
her matrimonial bondage, but your own. Are 
you heeding me, Louis?” 

“ Yes, sir, I listen.” 

“My advice to you, then, is, to write to Lou- 


“Of what avail were that, sir?. They take no 
notice of my letters. I do not know that they even 
open and read them.” 

“ Ah! you may be very sure that Mrs. Arm- 
strong reads every letter you address to Louise 
or to herself, though I presume that Louise never 
sees them, and that Mrs. Armstrong would cer- 
tainly not lose the advantage over us of gaining a 
knowledge of our sentiments and wishes, by read- 
ing our letters, while she studiously avoids reveal- 
ing or committing herself by replying to any one 
of them. Nevertheless, I am sure she would re- 
ply to the letter that I advise you to write. It is 
this: write to Louise, and ask her if her happiness 
is involved in this matter of freedom from her 
ma bonds ; tell her that, rae, you, in whom, 
from her faithlessness, rests the only power—that 
you will free her, by an application for a divorce 
oF Legislature. They will reply to that let- 


“A letter which I shall not write, my father!” 
snrmered Lonis, rising and walking the floor. 
alatysSit! the whole matter is repugnant, re- 
“I know that you are morbidly delicate— fas- 
tidious even to a fault; but no thes can attach | 
to your divorce that does not now attach to your 
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ey Sir, it is not altogether that. There are high- 





and wait on, and since the death of her adopt-. 


ces eae qe 


eral odium or approbation, or individual happi- 
ness or misery. arriage is the most sacred tie 
onearth. The peace ef families, the social wel- 
fare of the whole community, depend upon its be- 
ing held so. If Louise and myself have contract- 
ed an ill-judged marriage, we must suffer for it, 
and bear the peony. Better that individuals 
should suffer, than that the general tone of moral 
sentiment should be lowered. Oh! observe, sir! 
in modern times, in Christian countries, divorces 
were so rare as to be almost unheard of, until two 
men in the power of place set a very baleful ex- 
ample, that spread like a slow pestilence over 
their respective countries. Since the divorce of 
the Empress Josephine by Napoleon, and that of 
Queen Caroline by George III, divorces have be- 
come far more common. I trace it to the influ- 
ence of that high example! My father, we ex- 
ert in county an influence quite as strong, 
if not as extensive, as that of the illustrious per- 
sons I have named, and, believe me, it is danger- 
ous to introduce a respectable precedent for an 
act of questionable morality in a neighborhood 

Still—still—I have not considered this very 
deeply, the suggestion is new. Perhaps, were 
the happiness of Louise really involved, I might 

be induced to set aside all objections not positive- 
ly founded on pure right, were it not for one 
thing—one fetter that binds us together, and 
must never, never be broken but by death !” 

“ And that ?” 

“Ts our daughter!” 

“Louis! nonsense! The little one is in the 
hands of her mother and grandmother, who it is 
to be presumed love her fondly. She is sure of 
the best education that wealth can procure for 
her, and will be, besides, the heiress of a large 
fortune. And, Louis, more than all, by the 
time you are thirty-five or six years, when you 
will be still young, though not youthful, she, your 
daughter, will be grown, and most probably mar- 
ried and settled in life. Mrs. Armstrong is a 
great hand at early marriages, as you know to 
your cost—and you at thirty-six will find your- 
self unsettled as now, Louis! No weakness, if 
you have any regard for me. Observe! you mar- 
ried this child of sixteen, lived with her for five 
or six months, when she left you. She becamea 
mother, and took away her child to a distant city, 
and has absented herself for nearly two years, re- 
fusing to hold communication with you or your 
family, even by letter. Poop! pooh! Your mar- 
riage was a farce!” 

“ Not 80, sir!” said Louis, with a sort of bitter 
mile, since we have a daughter who is heiress to 
two immense estates that comprise more than one- 
half of county, and are valued at nearly 
two millions !” 

“Hum! you might marry again and have a 
son, @ Prince of Wales might disinherit the 
Princess Royal. Zounds, sir! this girl has 
abandoned you with the levity of a mistress. 
Treat the case even so. Divorce her ; settle prop- 
erty on her; and forget her—as a paid-off mis- 
tress !” 

The pallid brow of Louis Stuart-Gordon flush- 
ed to crimson, as he replied— 

“Enough, sir! Iwill not. The honor of my 
wife and daughter are dearer to me than my 
own ;” and, lifting his hat from the table, he bow- 
ed and left the room. 

“JT wonder if I could not get a writ of lunacy 
out against that young gentleman!” exclaimed 
General Stuart-Gordon, testily, as he arose to re- 
join the ladies. 

A month passed away—a month during which 
nothing more was heard of the Mont Crystal fam- 
ily. Then General Stuart-Gordon, accompanied 
by all his family and Miss Somerville, went to 
spend August and September at the sea shore. 
They returned to the Isle of Rays about the mid- 
dle of October. 

Gorgeously beautiful was the Isle of Rays in 
early autumn. The scarlet foliage of the oak, the 
golden leaves‘of the hickory, the rich purple hue 
of the dogwood tree, and the bright dark green of 
the pine and cedar, all growing tall from the Isle, 
made it resemble from a distance a large and 
splendid bouquet, get in the clear waters. 

The family returned in renewed life to their 
gorgeous home. Even Louis, by the healthful 
ministrations of nature and the soothing compan- 
ionship of his good angel, Susan, was visibly im- 
proved in health and spirits. 

It was late in the afternoon of a glorious day, 
just cool enoagh to make the prospect of home, a 
blazing fire, and a warm supper, highly inviting ; 
and twilight was gathering duskily on, giving the 
neighborhood ‘a sweet, dim, mysterious obscurity ; 
and the wind was rising in the northwest, with 
that shrill, hollow blast so pleasant to hear in the 
early winter, when one has a snug fireside, and 
new warm-hued autumn dresses, waiting to be en- 
joyed—when the large family carriage stopped 
before the portico at the Island mansion. 

Lights were glowing through the crimson-cur- 
tained windows of the drawing-room; and as the 
carriage approached, a perfect flood of radiance 
poured from the hall doors, that were flung wide 
open by Gertrude Lion, who bounded out to wel- 
come the new comers, as they descended from the 
carriage. She caught Britannia in her arms 
first. 

“Oh! Brighty, you are so handsome! your 
cheek is like a carnation rose! And you too, 
Susan! you are blooming like a peach blossom! 
And Louis!” roared the amazon, breaking into 
a loud laugh, “I vow and declare — how Louis 
does grow! if he is not almost a man! And you, 
General!” exclaimed she, starting back and clap- 
ping her hands—“ you, General ! drums and fifes! 
steeds and spurs! how grand! how sublime! how 
heavy and pompous you look! Oh! General 
Stuart-Gordon, shake hands with me, that I may 
catch some of the glorification, as school children 
catch the”—— 

Here General Stuart-Gordon interrupted her, 
by starting forward and offering a warm response 
to this saucy salutation. But the beautiful giant- 
ess arrested him by one strong grip of the shoul- 
der, and held him with one hand, while she lifted 
the other, and raising her snowy finger, shook it 
admonishingly at him, as she said, with a queer 
mixture of fun and solemnity— 

“ N-n-o—you—don't! Vm not Zoe, nor Louise. 
My lips are not as common as a barber's chair! 
Everybody has their pet pride. You are proud 
of your military fame—of a name that will blaze 
down the centuries, illuminating the historg of 
our country. Britannia is proud of herse/f—Brit- 
annia. Mrs. Armstrong is proud of her pride. I 
also am proud. ‘ 

“It must be of your incredible strength, my 
audacious beauty!” 

“ It is this—that my lips have never been stain- 
ed by a falsehood or touched by a kiss! — no, 
never, even in my loving childhood; and that 
which made the sorrow of the child, makes the 
glory of the woman! There; I’ve made my 
speech; and now you'll understand, sir, that if in 
your exceeding great affectionateness you were to 
deprive me of that glory—there’d be a row!” 

And the amazon relaxed her hold, gathered up 
her falling torrent of golden hair, and fastening it 
by running the blade of her hunting-knife 
through the knot, stepped back to let them pass 
to the house. General Stuart-Gordon laughed 
heartily, as he drew thearm of Britannia through 
his own, and walked into the house. Louis fol- 
lowed, with Susan on one arm, and leading little 
Brighty by the other hand. Gertrude shook 
hands with the coachman, patted the horses’ 
heads—talked to them—a good supper and a good 
rubbing down—and then sprung, with three 
bounds, into the house. The travellers had re- 
tired to their rooms, to change their dresses. 
Zoe, after having welcomed the party, had gone 
into the wainscoted parlor to await them. 

This room was the very perfection of comfort. 
The dark and polished oak walls, the crimson 

, curtains, and chair covers, and the blazin 
hickory fire, all imparted a glowing and geni 
warmth. The tea-table was set, and the wax can- 
dles on the mantel-piece shone down upon the 
dazzling white damask cloth and the glittering 
silver tea-service. Zoe was tripping about, re- 
ceiving dishes from the waiter as he brought 
them in, and arranging them on the table. At 
last, all was ready, and Zoe rung a peal of bells. 
Soon Britannia and Susan entered, looking charm- 
ingly in their first fall dresses—Susan in a dark 
slate-colored silk, and Britannia in a rich purple 
satin, They were attended by the General and 
Louis. Never was a more genial and cheerful 
company assembled around a social tea-table in a 
comfortable parlor. Even Louis glanced and 
smiled, and talked—and the ghost of Mrs. Arm- 

and her victim child was not suffered to 
, for that one ev at least. 

“Now think of that dear little girl taking it 
into her gentle heart to come over here to pre- 
pare for us, and welcome us home!” 
the General, looking with affection at Zoe. 
to think of it, darling ?” in- 














“ 

Phe pesca ) it is so dismal, coming home 
toa cold, dark house, with no one but the servants, | 
to w @ you, Coming home should be a festt- 
val; and sol told Gertrude that we would come 





, broader, deeper motives of conduct than gen- 


cakes and jellies, and 





have things bright and nice, and ey you a family 
welcome Besides, to tell you the truth, I was 
pining for a little extra housekeeping flourishes, 
I was dying to make jellies and cakes. Gertrude, 
though she hates everything of the kind, indulges 
me in everything; so dear Gertrude came over 
here with me, to keep me in countenance.” 

The evening passed in gay conversation. Ger- 
trude and Zoe had a million of questions to ask, 
and a million of items of neighborhood news to 
relate. Nevertheless, as the ladies were some- 
what fatigued, they retired early. Then Gene- 
ral Stuart-Gordon and Louis sent for the mail- 
bag, which was emptied on the table between 
them. There were a number. of business letters 
of various dates within the week past, but. these 
were soon thrust aside, when qne, directed in the 
hand of Mrs. Armsirong, to Louis Stuart-Gor- 
don, and bearing a black seal, caught their eyes. 
Louis seized and tore this lettet open With a trem- 
bling hand. It was from Mrs. Armstrong, and 
read es follows: 

Ricumonp, September 15, 18—-. 

Mr. Louis Sivart-Gorpon: It becomes my 
painful duty to break thedJong silence maintained 
heretofore between us, by annowncing to you the 
demise of your infant daughter, Margaret, who 
died of scarlet fever, after an illness of six days, 
and upon the 12th instant. , 

I presume any offers of condolence on wy part 
would be a work of supererogation. You will 
not probably be inconsolable for the loss of a 
child, after whose welfare you have never once 
inquired 

‘“‘ Never once inquired !” interrupted General 
Stuart-Gordon indignantly. “ Why, wasever such 
a consummate piece of hypocrisy as that ? when she 
knows she has received letters monthly, weekly, 
sometimes daily, from you. But I see! she is 
cautious not to commit herself. Go on, Louis.” 
Louis passed his hand once or twice over his brow, 
and resumed the perusal of the letter. 

The last tie that binds you to my unhappy 
child is thus cut in twain. You can row have no 
excuse for retaining a claim upon thehand of one 
whose peace depends upon your freeing her. You 
surely cannot value the possession cf one whom 
you have never written to—— 

“She actually wishes to make us believe that 
she has received none of our letters!” again in- 
terrupted the General. “ Read on, Louis.” 

Louis finished the letter, the remainder being a 
consummate piece of eloquence, by which, with- 
out descending from her pride, she artfully ap- 
pealed, now to his disinterested love, now to his 
chivalric devotion, and all to one end—what she 
called the emancipation of her heart-broken 
child. 

“ Now, then, what do you intend to de, Louis ?” 

“My daughter is gone!” Louis baried his 
face in his hands for a few moments, and then 
rising, said—“ Yes, I will write to this poor sor- 
rowing young mother! I will write to her, and 
ascertain if I can by any means promote her 
happiness” and, excusing himself, ke retired 
to his own apartment, where he spent the night 
in writing a long, passionate, and eloquent letter 
to his wife, expressing his earnest sympathy, his 
deep affection, his infinite patience, his willing- 
ness still to wait, and hope for their future re- 
union—his resolution to renounce that hope. if 
her peace of mind demanded the sacrifice. He 
closed by beseeching her to reflect deliberately, 
prayerfully, before she decided. This letter was 
mailed the next morning. 

The news of the death of the little girl was an- 
nounced the next morning after breakfast. It 
threw a gloom over the heretofore merry family 
party. Britannia clasped her own child with 
tremulous affection close to her bosom, as she 
wept in pity of Louise. Susan Somerville wished 
to return home, but General Stuart-Gordon would 
upon no account hear of it. “ You must not leave 
Louis now, my dear young lady. You alone, of 
all the world, understand and know how to con- 
sole Louis. He loves you as his twinsister; do 
not leave him just now!” he said, “ and you shall 
never leave him if I can prevent it,” he rsolved. 

Miss Somerville was thus constrainedto remain. 
Zoe also remained to make up the mourning ; but 
Gertrude, who had a mortal repugnane to grave 
faces and bombasin dresses, fled from a spot 
where she felt unhappy, without being able to 
alleviate the unhappiness of others. 

Louis had scarcely expected an answer to his 
letter for a week or two. He was surprised to 
receive a reply by return mail. It was from Mrs. 
Armstrong, stating that she wrole at the request 
of her daughter, who was too ill to write herself. 
The letter assured Mr. Stuart-Gordon that the 
happiness, nay, the very life of Louise, depended 
upon her deliverance from her matrimonial ties. 
A single line at the bottom of the letter was in 
the hand of Louise, though the letters were nearly 
illegible, looking as though they were written 
with a tremulous hand. This was the line: 

“ Yes, Louis, my happiness, my repose, depends 
upon your complying with the request contained 
in this letter. Loutse Sttart-Gorpon.” 

“Tt is done,” exclaimed Louis growing deadly 

le. ‘ 

The Legislature met in December. Among the 
firat petitions presented was thatof Louis Stuart- 
Gordon. His case was so well, known—had ex- 
cited so much general sympathy, that the divorce 
that had been indignantly refused to the petition 
of Louise, was at once granted to the application 
of Louis. The bill passed without a dissenting 
voice. 

It was Christmas at the Isle of Rays, and all 
the neighborhood was assembled there to spend 
the holydays. It was the day after Christmas, 
at night, that a large party were gathered to- 
gether in the drawing-room, when Mr. Turner, 
the solicitor of Louis, was announced. Louis im- 
mediately retired with him to the library, where 
the solicitor laid before him a copy of the act dis- 
solving his marriage. Prepared as he had been 
for this—the announcement !—the printed bill 
before him—like the sight of the fabled Gorgon, 
seemed turning him to stone. He gazed, without 
reading, for the letters swam before him. All 
had seemed unreal till now. He had seemed to 
have lived in a dream till now. Now the terrible, 
the strange reality, that Louise, his beloved wife— 
Louise, his own from infancy up, still loving, 
was nothing to him—swam in upon his brain 
with a force of conviction that again overpowered 
his delicate organization, and, with a heart-burst- 
ing groan, Louis fell forward upon his face. A 
long and severe spell of illness followed the events 
of thisevening. Miss Somerville remained and 
nursed him. She alone, of all the family, posses- 
sed the power of soothing him. Even in his wild- 
est delirium, his frenzy was best controlled by 
the gentle voice and soft hand of Susan. He 
could not bear to miss that gentle sedative tone 
and touch. He would lie for hours quiet, with 
the hand of Susan on his brow; but if she left 
him for an hour, to take needful rest or food, 
Louis would, with the thoughtlessness or selfish- 
ness of illness, grow restive, and fret himself into 
a fever. 

In truth, the gentle and considerate Louis Stu- 
art-Gordon was thoughtlessly cruel but to one 
being on earth—to the one who loved him most 
strongly, purely, and disinterestedly, of all the 
world. How many spoiled children, old and 
young, resemble Louis in that particular! With 
every effort Miss Somerville would make to re- 
turn to the Crags, Louis would suffer a relapse. 
Poor Susan! She was not his happiness — only 
his comforter; not his health—only his nurse ; 
not his pleasure—only the anodyne of his pain. 
Yet not now, as formerly, did the life she gave 
Louis depart from her own soul. Susan was calm, 
strong, and mistress of herself now. Her love 
was now so high and pure that she could have 
resigned him without a pang to any other more 
beloved woman. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
_— ss 








Wuats-Suootinc —Captain Robert Brown, of 
the ship North Star, of New London, is about 
sailing on a whaling voyage, and intends to use 
his whaling guns in the business. Harpoons, 
with lines attached, are. fired from these 8, 
and, so far as they have been tested, they have 


proved entirely successful. In a voyage of the 


ship Electra, Captain Brown took eleven right 
Whal tue st aol were taken with the 


In taking polar whales, the guns were not re. 
quired, as they were very tame and easily cap. 
tured. , 





Capture or a Staver.—The brig Excellent, of 


New Orleans, arrived at Norfolk on the 19th, from 
Ambreere, Africa, in © of Lieuts. Brace and 
Gansevoort, of the navy. The Excellent was cap- 


‘tured off the coast of Africa, by the United States 


ship John Adams, on suspicion of engaged 
in the slave rome The African coe were 


well, and the coast healthy. 
Impor' Dectsion.—John Norris, of Boone 
nty, Kentacky, recovered a jadgment of $2,800 
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SPEECH 
HON. THADDEUS STEVENS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 





House of Representatives, Night Session, June 10, 1850. 





Mr.Cuartrman: How far Congress can legislate 
for the Territories, and admit new States into the 
Union, has been matter of grave discussion. 

The power to admit new States is expressly 
given by the Constitution. But the extent of 
that power is by no means settled. In my judg- 
ment, it refers only to new States formed out of 
territory previously belonging to the nation} Such 
was the opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and I have never 
seen it successfully controverted. Clearly that 
clause conferred no diplomatic powers on Con- 
gress. Consequently, Congress cquld enter into 
no negotiation with foreign Powers; for that 
would be an act of diplomacy. The right to ad- 
mit foreign independent nations into the Confed- 
eracy is nowhere given to Congress, either by di- 
rect grant or necessary implication. I do not be- 
lieve it exists anywhere, except with the treaty- 
muking power. This question will probably be 
seriously considered and finally decided, when 
Texas comes to subdivide her territory into States, 
and claim their admission into the Union, if that 
unfortunate event should ever happen. 


The right of Congress, and the extent of that 
right, to legislate for the Territories, has become 
& question of fierce discussion by the ablest minds 
of the nation. For sixty years and upwards, after 
the passage of the Ordinance of 1787 and the 
adoption of the Constitution, no one seriously 
doubted the right of Congress to control the 
whole legislation of the Territories—to estab- 
lish ‘ferritorial Governments; create courts; fix 
the tenure of the judges and other officers—in 
short, to exercise all acts of municipal as well as 
political legislation. For sixty years, all that au- 
thority has been exercised over the Northwest- 
ern Territory, the Southwestern Territory, over 
Louisiana, Florida, and Oregon. In the mean 
time, the question had been definitively and con- 
clusively settled by all the branches of the Gov- 
ernment—by Presidents, by Congresses, by re- 
peated decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Elementary writers, Story, Rawle, 
and others, had so laid down the law. 


It is only since our dismemberment of the 
Mexican Empire, that this question has been 
opened, and found able aud apparently sincere 
statesmen totally to deny the power. 

Those who, half a century hence, shall be led 
to examine the archives of the nation, will natu- 
rally inquire what new light had been shed on 
this subject ; what new event had happened to 
disturb this well-settled opinion. It may possibly 
be found, that even in this free and enlightened 
Republic, men, statesmen and demagogues, were 
actuated by the same cupidity, lust of power and 
of office, which governed the people of the old 
and corrupt nations of the world. That an inde- 
pendent nation, without treaty and without war- 
rant in the Constitution, by the mere act of Con- 
gress, was corruptly admitted into this Confede- 
racy for the avowed purpose of extending the 
dominion of slavery; and that California and 
New, Mexico were acquired for the same object. 
But that it was found that Congress, unexpect- 
edly to the South, determined to exclude slavery 
from them; and had actually passed a bill for 
that purpose, through the House of Representa- 
tives; and it was lost in the Senate only for want 
of time. Then Southern statesmen discovered 
that the only chance they had of carrying out 
their original design, was to deny the power vf 
Congress to pass such a law. They abandoned 
the position sanctioned by themselves, and by the 
prescription of sixty years, and boldly assumed 
this new attitude. 

But to be successful, they must bring Northern 
aid to this new doctrine. They put in requisition 
the means which before had always availed them— 
the political weight of slavery. A Presidential 
election was approaching. He alone, who was 
willing to receive this new light, and surrender 
his conscience to its illumination, could receive 
their support. Among the most prominent of the 
aspirants to that high office was a gentleman 
of distinguished talents, of great scientific and 
legal attainments, who had reached the mature 
age of nearly three score years and ten. He was 
particularly versed in the Constitution and laws 
which regulate the Territories. He had grown 
up with them. He had filled several offices, and 
among them the highest in Territorial Govern- 
ments established by Congress. He acknow- 
ledged the exclusive power of Congress over 
them, and its power to exclude slavery from 
them. He was prepared to vote for the Wilmot 
Proviso, and expressed great regret that he was 
deprived of the opportunity, by a debate which 
was protracted to the end of the session of 1846. 
There seemed but little hope, that his judgment, 
thus matured, his opinion formed with care, and 
consolidated by the action of a long life, could 
ever be so changed as to entitle him to Southern 
support. But miracles have not ceased in the 
moral, whatever may be the case in the physical 
world. Southern alchemy was applied ; straight- 
way a shaking was seen among the dry bones, and 
he stood up, regenerated, illuminated, and trans- 
formed. The scales fell from his ancient eyes, 
and he saw bright visions. He now denies to 
Congress the least power over the Territories! 
To vindicate, not his consistency, for that is hope- 
less, but his honesty, he has devoted thirty odd 
mortal pages of a speech, to show the error in- 
dulged in for the last sixty years, by Congresses, 
by Presidents, by Supreme Courts, by constitu- 
tional writers, and by himself. 

I shall not attempt to follow his labored argu- 
ment, especially as very few of his Southern 
allies now endorse it. All, however, must feel 
sincere regret that he changed his opinions under 
such peculiar circumstances. 

My opinion as to the extent of the power of 
Congress in legislating for the Territories differs 
somewhat from those who admit the general and 
exclusive power. 

The Supreme Court, the ultimate arbiter fixed 
by the People finally to decide all questions arising 
under the Constitution and laws of Congress, 
have, by repeated decisions, derived the exclusive 
power of Congress to legislate for the Territo- 
ries from the clause in the Constitution which 
says—" The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the Territory and other property of the United 
States.” 

I do not suppose that any branch of this Gov- 

ernment is at liberty practically to disregard 
these decisions. It would be as improper in the 
President, Congress, or any other functionary of 
the Government, as it would be in an individual. 
In him it would be a misdemeanor. If it were 
now on open question, I should hesitate to rest it 
wholly on that part of the Constitution. There 
is much weight in the argument that “ Territory” 
is used in the singular number, and coupled with 
the phrase “or other property belonging to the 
United States”? It seems to have been intended 
to apply to a single Territory and the Govern- 
ment property therein. At the adoption of the 
Constitution, the United States owned but one 
Territory (the Northwestern.) Nor did the Con- 
stitution provide for the acquisition of any other. 
Clearly, no such power is given to Congress, 
either expressly or by necessary implication. It 
is to be found, if it exists anywhere in the Gov- 
ernment, in the treaty-making power alone. The 
Supreme Conrt have fortified their opinion of the 
power of Congress over the Territories, as the 
necessary consequence of the right to acquire by 
treaty. If I were allowed to indulge my own 
judgment, I should place the right of Congress to 
legislate for the Territories acquired from foreign 
nations wholly in the consequences resulting from 
the right of acquisition. ¢ 

By the law of nations, when a nation acquires 
Territory, either by conquest or treaty, it be- 
comes subject to the will of the acquiring Power. 
The laws of such Power, however, do not spread 
over it until some express legislation. In the 
mean time, their own laws remain in full force. 
Not unfrequently such subject provinces are for 
a long time governed by very different laws from 
the country to which they become attached. Can- 
ada, and other British provinces, are to this day. 
But the very fact of acquisition gives to the sove- 

power of the acquiring State all power to 
legislate for such acquisitions. It requires no 
constitutional or pty’ é provision. Wherever the 
es ow no power of the new sovereign is placed 
whether in King, Parliament, or Congress, there 
is the whole and only er to govern them. 
Our Constitution the legislative power 
in Congress. Sig vane Congress has exclu- 
sive power over the Territories newly acquired. 
The Gonpivation, pect does not re to them, 
and can have no influence upon them, except so 
far as it creates and defines the legislative 
of the sovereign will of the nation, None of the 


officers in the Territories hold by a constitutional 
tenure. No law of the Uni ‘was ever 
sup) to be extended to any of the Territories 





by the mere force of the Constitution. The pro- 





vision for the return of fugitive slaves does not 
extend to the Territories. Any slave escaping 
or being taken into New Mexico or California, 
would be instantly free. Hence, by the act of 
1793, express provision for the subject was made 
wiih regard to the Territories which we then had. 

It follows that Congress alone has the exclusive 
power to legislate for the Territories; and that 
any action by the inhabitants in forming Govern- 
ments for themselves, until authorized by Con- 
gress, is irregular, and, asis jostly argued by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Srppon.] and 
other Southern gentlemen, mere usurpation. I 
do not think, however, it/is such usurpation as 
is to be treated as criminal; but may be either 
sanctioned or disallowed, as Congress may deem 
most conducive to the general welfare. 

But it is contended, that although Congress 
has exclusive, it has not unlimited, jurisdiction. 
That it may and is bound to legislate to protect 
slavery, but cannot prohibit it. 

A distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Curay,] controverts this doctrine, and holds that 
Congress can abolish, prohibit, or establish sla- 
very in the Territories. 

I can agree to neither of these propositions. 
In support of the first, it is argued that the pro- 
hibitior. of slavery would violate the provision of 
the Constitution which says that “The citizens 
of each State shall he entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several States.” 
I can see no force in the argument. This ar- 
ticle simply provides that the law shall not dis- 
criminate between citizens of the several States. 
Now, a law which prohibits every person from 
holding slaves in the Territories does not dis- 
criminate, but grants to all equal “ privileges” 
and “ immunities.” 

But such law is said to be partial, because a 
portion of our citizens cannot take their property 
with them. This is not true in point of fact. 
Every man may take his property, conforming to 
the local law when he gets there. If any of them 
possess property which by the law of nature or 
of man would be worthless, of course he will leave 
it behind. A large capital, in Pennsylvania, is 
invested in stock, tools, and implements for smelt- 
ing and manufacturing iron. If it turns out, as I 
believe is likely to be the fact, that most of 
our newly-acquired territory has neither coal nor 
iron ore, what right had the General Government 
to expend the common treasure to purchase terri- 
tory to which the Pennsylvania iron masters:could 
not take their property without rendering it 
worthless? —The argument is quite as cogent, 
and more just, than that used by the slaveholder. 

The only fair inquiry is, do the same laws op- 
erate on all, without regard to the quantity or 
quality of their property, or the section from 
whence they come? 

But it is said that such a law would violate the 
rights of the slaveholder, by depriving him of his 
property—his vested rights. 

To divest him of property in slaves in free 
Territories, it must be first shown that he has 
such property. It is a principle of the common 
law, quite as sacred as the doctrine of vested 
rights, that by the general law man is not the sub- 
ject of property ; that he can be held in bondage 
only by express local law; and that, wherever the 
slave is beyond the jurisdiction of such local law, 
no matter how he gets there, he is free. This 
has never been doubted since the celebrated de- 
cision by Lord Mansfield, in the case of the ne- 
gro Summersett. Nor does it make any differ- 
ence whether the slave jurisdiction and the 
free jurisdiction helong to the same or different 
Governments By the common lam, if a slave es- 
capes from a slave State into a free State, he is 
free. That principle of the common law, how- 
ever, is prevented from operating in the States by 
a clause in the Constitution. But it is in fall 
force in the Territories, to which that provision 
does not extend. The master, therefore, who 
takes his slave into free Territories, has no vested 
rights or property in him which can be impaired. 
The slave becomes a man, and has a vested and 
inalienable right to liberty. 

While it is thus found that Congress has the 
right to prohibit and abolish slavery in the Ter- 





attempted to deny one of the facts, or refute one 
of the-arguments; they have noticed them merely 
to vituperate their author. To such remarks 
there can be no reply by him who is not willing 
to place himself on a level with blackguards. I 
cannot enter that arena. I will leave the filth 
and the slime of Billingsgate to the fish-women, 
and to their worthy coadjutors, the gentlemen 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mittson,] from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Sraniy,] from Kentucky, [Mr. Sran- 
ToN,| from Tennessee, pee. Wittiams,] and all 
that tribe. With them I can have no controversy. 
When I want to combat with such opponents and 
such weapons, I can find them any day by entering 
the fish market, without defiling this Hall. 

I beg those respectable fish-ladies, however, to 
understand that I do not include my colleague 
from Bucks county among those whom J deem fit 
to be their associates. I would not so degrade 
them. 

There is, in the natural world, a little, spotted, 
contemptible animal, which is armed» by nature 
with a foetid, volatile, penetrating virus, which so 
pollutes whoever attacks it, as to make him offen- 
sive to himself and all around him for a long time. 
Indeed, he is almost incapable of purification. 
Nothing, sir, no insult shall provoke me to crush 
80 filthy a beast! 

Mr. Chairman, I crave your pardon for thig 
unprofitable digression. I trust 1 shall never 
again be betrayed into a similar one, evén to 
brush off these invading vermin. 

When I turned off into this episode, I was 
stating that gentlemen on this floor, and in the 
Senate, had repeatedly, during this discussion, 
asserted that slavery was a moral, political, and 
personal blessing; that the slave was free from 
care, contented, happy, fat, and sleek. Compari- 
sons have been instituted between slaves and la- 
boring freemen, much to the advantage of the 
condition of slavery. Instances are cited where 
the slave, after having tried freedom, had volun- 
tarily returned to resume his yoke Well, if this 
be so, let us give all a chance to enjoy this bless- 
ing. Let the slaves, who choose, go free; and the 
free, who choose, become slaves. If these gentle- 
men believe there is a word of truth in what they 
preach, the slaveholder need be under no appre- 
hension that he will ever lack bondsmen. Their 
slaves would remain, and many freemen would 
seek admission into this happy condition. Let 
them be active in propagating their principles. 
We will not complain if they establish societies 
in the South for that purpose—abolition societies 
to abolish freedom. Nor will we rob the mails to 
search for incendiary publications in favor of sla- 
very, even if they contain seductive pictures, and 
cuts of those implements of happiness, handcuffs, 
iron yokes, and cat-o’-nine-tails. 

If these Southern gentlemen and their North- 
ern sycophants are sincere and correct, then I 
must admit that they have just cause of com- 
plaint—the only real aggression which the 
North ever inflicted on them. For it cannot be 
denied that for two centuries the North has 
mainly contributed to secure to a particular race 
the whole advantages of this blissful condition of 
slavery; and, at the same time, have imposed on 
the white race the cares, the troubles, the lean 
anxieties of freedom. This is a monopoly incon- 
sistent with republican principles, and should be 
corrected. If it will save the Union, let these 
gentlemen introduce a “compromise,” by which 
these races may change condition ; by which the 
oppressed master may slide into that happy state 
where he can stretch his sleek limbs on the sun- 
ny ground without fear of deranging his toilet ; 
when he will have no care for to-morrow; an- 
other will be bound to find him meat and drink, 
food and raiment, and provide for the infirmities 
and helplessness of old age. Impose, if you please, 
upon the other race, as a compensation for their 
former blessings, all those cares, and duties, and 
anxieties. 

It may be objected that the white man is not 
fitted to enjoy that condition like the black man. 
Certainly, at first, it will beso. But let not that 
discourage him. He may soon become so. 

I will not go into a discussion as to the original 
equality and identity of the human race. I am 





ritories, it does not follow that it has the power 
to establish it. 

I admit that Congress has all legislative power 
over the Territories necessary for the legislation 
of a free Government, except when expressly re- 
strained by the provisions of the Constitution, or 
the fundamental principles of the Government. It is 
not bound by the article which reserves to the 
States all powers not expressly granted to the 
United States. 

Still, there are general principles restraining 
the power of Congress wherever it extends. 
There are certain other principles, not mentioned 
in the Constitution, which Congress cannot an- 
nul or violate, because they are the foundation of 
our Government. They are enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence. Wherever those 
principles are not altered or overruled by express 
compact in the Constitution, they potentially con- 
trol the action of the General Government. I 
admit that, in forming the organic law, they 
might have been repudiated. Some of them un- 
fortunately were. 

At first it was supposed that they controlled 
the State Governments also. It was decided by 
the judicial tribunals of some of the States, Mas- 
sachusetts for one, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence abolished slavery without any legislative 
enactment. Butitcameto be more reasonably con- 
sidered that the Declaration was not made by the 
States, but by the National Government, and 
that the principles of State rights and legislation 
must be sought for in State documents. 

This Bill of Rights of the American nation de- 
clares liberty to be an inalienable right. Nor 
does the Constitution give Congress any power to 
restrain or take away this right, except in the 
case of fugitives from labor into other States. The 
legislative power of the several States is control- 
led by similar principles. They have generally 
formed a Declaration or Bill of Rights of their 


own. 

I find that every free State has adopted a Bill 
of Rights similar to the following, which are to be 
found in those of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire: “All men are born free and equal, and 
have certain natural, essential, and inalienable 
rights; among which are the right of enjoying 
and defending their lives and liberties ; and that 
of acquiring, possessing, and protecting property.” 

Those Constitutions nowhere prohibit their Le- 
gislatures from establishing slavery, or violating 
vested rights. Yet I suppose that no sound states- 
man would contend that they could do either, be- 
cause it would be inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of their Government, as ex- 
pressed in their Bill of Rights. It would, in my 
judgment, be equally preposterous to assert that 
Congress poss such power, when the Bill of 
Rights of the nation declares liberty to be “in- 
alienable.” 

I think it follows inevitably, that Congress may 
abolish or prohibit slavery wherever it has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, but can establish it nowhere. 

I should not have deemed it necessary to give 
any reasons now for such exclusion, had it not 
been lately repeatedly contended on this floor, 
and in the Senate, that slavery is a dlessing. 
Northern gentlemen have here said that they do 
not view it with much horror; and my colleague 
from Luzerne [Mr. Butter] looks upon it as a re- 
ligious or divine institution, if I rightly under- 
stood him. This seems to render it proper again 
to examine the character of the institution. This, 
I am aware, will bring down upon me all its 
venom. 

When I ventured some time since to give my 
opinion freely of the real condition and evils of 
slavery, I expected to be assailed by the defenders 
of the institution. While that greatest, most 
honest, and most fearless, of modern statesmen, 
who was stricken down by death in this Hall, 
was, almost unaided, defending human rights, 
and denouncing the horrors of slavery, we saw 
him, from year to year, the object of the bitterest 
personal abuse in this House, and by the slave 
press everywhere. No motives were too foul to 
impute to him; no crimes too atrocious to charge 
upon him. It was sought to expel him from this 
body; and it was prevented only by his own 
gallant defence. Sir, I trust it will not be sup- 
posed that I have’the vanity to expect to be 
touched by any of the rays of that glory which 
will forever surround his name, on account of the 
calumnies, the insults, and the persecutions, which 
he endured in this high and holy cause. But if 
I could indulge such hopes, gentlemen from the 
South, and those who are no gentlemen from 
the North, are kindly contributing to my ambi- 
tious aspirations. My latespeech has been deemed 
of sufficient impor to attract attention, not to 
it, but to its author. Sir, our acts and our remarks 
here are legitimate subjects of comment and a a 
examination ; and when any humble effort of mine 


shall receive such notice in the only way which 


organ | setlowm will purwns, it will give me Plaapare to 


retract what I am convinced is wrong, calmly 
to defend the rest, however severe may be the 





I do not remember one of the numerous e- 
men who have referred to my remarks, who has 


not learned in those things, nor, unfortunately, 
in any other. But I appeal to the learned men 
of this House, the gentleman from Alabama, [ Mr. 
Hitxiarp,] from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mann,] 
from Vermont, [Mr. Mxacuam,] to say if the 
ethnological researches of the past and present 
age—whether drawn from the physiology or the 
philology of tribes and nations of men—do not all 
corroborate the recorded fact that “ He hath made 
of one blood ail nations of men ;” and that their 
present great variety in color, form, and intellect, 
is the effect of climate, habits, food, and education. 
Let not the white man therefore despair on ac- 
count of the misfortune of his color. Homer in- 
forms us that the moment a man becomes a slave, 
he loses half the man; and a few short years of 
apprenticeship will expunge all the rest except 
the faint glimmerings of an immortalsoul. Take 
your stand, therefore, courageously in the swamp, 
spade and mattock in hand, and uncovered, and 
half-naked, toil beneath the broiling sun. Go 
home to your hut at night, and sleep on the bare 
ground, and go forth in the morning unwashed to 
your daily labor, and a few short years, or a gen- 
eration or two at most, will give you a color that 
will pass muster in the most fastidious and pious 
slave market in Christendom. Your shape also 
will gradually conform to your condition. Your 
parched and swollen lips will assume a chronic 
and permanent thickness of the most approved 
style. Your feet, unconfined by shoes, and accus- 
tomed to a marshy soil, will shoot out behind 
and sideways until they will assume the most de- 
lightful symmetry of slavery. Deprived of all . 
education, cut off from all ambitious aspirations, 
your mind would soon lose all foolish and per- 
plexing desires for freedom; and the whole man 
would be sunk into a most happy and con- 
tented indifference. And all these faculties, fea- 
tures, and color, would descend to your fortunate 
posterity ; for no fact is better established than 
that the accidental or acquired qualities of body 
and mind are transmissible, and become heredi- 
tary. True, your descendants will be black, stu- 
pid, and ugly. But they would only be so many 
incontestable evidences of their natural right and 
fitness for the enjoyment of this state of moral, 
political, and personal happiness ! - 

Among others, numerous clergymen are found 
defending this institution, and praising its com- 
forts and advantages. The same spirit which in- 
duced them to defend tyranny in the time of the 
Charleses, and the Jameses; to maintain the 
divine right of Kings; to inculcate the duty of 
passive obedience and non-resistance; and to 
anathematize those who resisted the tyranny of 
the “Lord’s anointed”—prompts them now to 
take the side of the oppressor against the op- 
pressed. They find the same kind of argument 
in the Scriptures to uphold slavery, that they 
then found to justify the despotism of profligate 
Kings. I shall not answer their absurd and blas- 
phemous position. ‘That has been effectually 
done by the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Fowrer.] But I will say that these 
reverend parasites do more to make infidels than 
all the writings of Hume, Voltaire, and Paine. 
If it were once shown that the Bible authorized, 
sanctioned, and enjoined human slavery, no good 
man would be a Christian. It contains no such 
horrible doctrine. But if it did, it would be con- 
clusive evidence, to my mind, that it is a spurious 
imposition, and not the worp of the God who is 
the Father of men, and no respecter of persons. 

I have before me a work by clergymen who 
maintain the above doctrine. They descant 
largely on the comforts of slavery. One of the 
heads of this pious discourse is, “ Slavery is a bene- 
Jicent institution !” F 

I know there are many degrees in the miserics 
of slavery. Some masters treat their servants 
with great kindness ; others more severely ; others 
with merciless cruelty, according to their disposi- 
tions, for that alone governs their conduct. But, 
notwithstanding this diversity in suffering, he 
must have a callous heart who can speak of the 
beneficence of slavery. , 

ante, by actual observation, makes hell con- 
sist of nine circles, the punishments of each in- 
creasing in intensity over the preceding. Those 
doomed to the first circle are much less afflicted 
than those in ‘the ninth, where are tortured Luci- 
fer and Judas Iscariot—and I trust, in the next 
edition, will be added, the Traitors to Liberty. 
But neering this difference in degree, all 
from the first circle to the ninth, inclusive, is 
hell—cruel, desolate, abhorred, horrible hell! 
If I might venture to make a suggestion, I would 
advise these reverend perverters of Scripture to 
devote their subtlety to what they have probe 
bly more interest in—to ascertaining and demon- 
strating (perhaps an accompanying map might be 
usefal) the exact spot and location where the 
most comfort t be enjoyed—the coolest cor- 
ner in the Lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone ! . 

“But not only by honorable gentlemen in this 
Hi and right honorable gentlemen in the 
other but throughout the country, the friends of 
Liberty are reproached as “‘ transcendentalists 
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WASHINGTON, JUNE 27, 1850. 


“to NONE BUT OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


This is the last number of the first half of the 
fourth volume of the Eva. Our subscribers, 
whose terms expire with this number, will, we 
are sure, be prompt in renewing; and, so far as 
the hot weather may allow, exert themselves to 
furnish us with new readers. Five dollars, they 
will recollect, will renew their own subscription 
and pay for two new subscribers. 

mae = been so crowded since the commence- 
ment of * 











the present session of Congress, with 
reports of debates and speeches, that variety in 
our columns was impossible, and no room was 
spared for the accommodation of our contributors: 
But everything has an end, and Congress can be 
no exception to the rule. It will adjourn, we 
presume, some time in August, and then we hope 
to be able to distribute some of the treasures we 
have been laying up for so many months. A 
much larger space will be devoted to our Literary 
Miscellany. 

Three numbers more will close the story of the 
Mother-in-Law. To the remaining portion of the 
volume, we have the pleasure of announcing, 
among the contributors, Grace Greenwood, Mar- 
tha Russell, Mary Irving, Mrs. H.B.Stowe, Henry 
B. Stanton, and C. H. Wiley of North Carolina, 
@ new correspondent. 

It is with unalloyed satisfaction we inform our 


readers that the gifted Grace Greenwood is to be 
&@ permanent contributor to the Era. 

We have on hand a series of most agreeable 
sketches from the pen of Martha Russell, entitled 
“Sketches of our Village,” presenting very lively 
delineations of the social life of New England. 

We hope, too, for something more from the 
genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who some time 
since favored us with one of the most admirable 
allegorical sketches in the English language. 

To the consideration of the great question 
which agitates so deeply the public mind, and is 
destined for a long time to come to fill the hearts 
and thoughts of the people, we shall devote what- 
ever energies we may possess. 

Come, then, friends ; let us have the benefit of 
your continued association and codperation, and 
of a constantly widening circle of readers. 


—_——»———_——. 


PERSONALITIES. 


The Senate of the United States, once famed for 
its decorum, is becoming rather notorious for its 
toleration of discreditable personalities. Nothing 
is more common in its proceedings, than to sub- 
stitute a question of consistency for one of prin- 
ciple, a personal for a logical issue. If an argu- 
ment cannot be answered, the motives of the man 
who uses it may be impugned. Opposition to a 
measure, especially if the latter be the offspring 
of the Slave-Interest, is often attempted to be put 
down by derision and contempt. The assailants 
of an abuse are favored with general lectures on 
demagoguism ; and to manifest a strong anti- 
slavery feeling is to give evidence of fanaticism 
or pharisaical sanctity. 

We said once before, and we repeat, that the 
Senate, for these violations of its decorum, is 
more censurable than the individual culprits. 
The debater, sometimes blinded by his intemper- 
ate zeal, unless checked by those who are listen- 
ing calmly and with acritical ear, is hurried into 
expressions from which he would shrink, could 
he but think twice before speaking once. But, we 
have observed that the carefulness of that body 
to maintain its rules of order depends very much 
on the position and character of the actors in 
these personal conflicts. If the assailant holds 
opinions popular in the Senate, and the assailed 
be generally obnoxious on account of his position, 
the dignity of the body winks at the assault, but 
is shocked at the defence. Mr. Benton well re- 
marked—“ Everybody is in order but me. It is 
in order for everybody to attack me on all hands.” 
Mr. Webster was a gratified listener of Mr. 
Dawson, when that gentleman made his onslaught 
on Mr. Hale, reading from private letters with a 
view to impeach his integrity; but, he was ex- 
ceedingly pained at the disorder growing out-of 
the reading of private letters in a scene between 
Clay and Benton—indeed, hereafter he should 
feel bound to call gentlemen to order for such 
things! It would be well for him and some others 
to remember, that the dignity of the Senate is 
best vindicated by the impartiality with which its 
rules are enforced. 

While on this subject of personalities, we are 
reminded of the fact that the demeanor of mem- 
bers of Congress towards each other depends 
greatly upon the state of sentiment in their re- 
spective localities respecting the mode of settling 
personal controversies. And here, we must re- 
mark that members from the free States labor 
under some disadvantage in their political inter- 
course with their brethren from the South. In 
the former section, the code of honor, as it is 
styled, is obsolete ; in the latter, it is of binding 
force. In the former, for the settlement of per- 
sonal controversies, Reason asserts its supremacy 
over Brute Force, and so strongly does public 
sentiment reprobate reaort to the duello, that the 
duellist risks his reputation and his liberty, and 
is quite sure to exclude himself from the hope of 
political preferment. In the latter, public senti- 
ment sanctions the practice of duelling, and the 
man who declines to vindicate his honor by the 
explosion of gunpowder, is voted unfit for public 
station. The result is, that we find in Congress 
two classes of members—duellists, coming from 
the South, men of peace, coming from the North. 
The bearing of members towards each other is 
determined to a great extent by this fact. North- 
ern men are not apt to indulge in invective 
against Southern men, for they are sure to run 
the risk of an insult which the sentiments of their 
constituencies forbid them to resent according to 
the so-called “code of honor.” Southern mem- 
bers, while treating each other, as a general rule, 
with marked courtesy, studiously avoiding ex- 
pressions that may lead to personal conflict, ex- 
hibit a different demeanor in their intercourse 
with their Northern associates. In cases of dif- 
ferences of opinion with them, they are apt to be 
overbearing, arrogant, contemptuous; they are 
guilty of personalities which are watchfully 
guarded against in their intercourse with each 
other. The reason is obvious: they are embold- 
ened by impunity; they are aware that public 
sentiment at the North forbids a man taking de- 
liberate and bloody vengeance for an insult. To 
abuse a Northern member isa cheap and safe mode 
of displaying their valor—one of their modes of 
establishing their claim to domineer. 

Of course, our remarks have a general signifi- 
cation. There are a few Southern men who re- 
pudiate the laws of honor, as they are called—a 
few Northern men who recognise them. There 
are a few Southern men, too, who are always 
courteous, whatever may be the party with whom 
they are drawn into conflict ; and a few Northern 
members whose peculiar position or distinction 
exempts them from abuse from any quarter. 

But the general truth of the difference we have 
pointed out, must be admitted by all who are fa- 
miliar with the proceedings of Congress. We 
have no doubt that, on the question of slavery, 

many Northern men are restrained from more fre- 
quent and earnest expression of their opinions, 
by the dread of the vituperation to which it may 
expose them—vituperation which their princi- 
ples, their education, and the public sentiment of 
the section they represent, will prevent them 
from resenting in the only way effectual with 
Southern duellists. The trath is, if any consid- 
eration under heaven could overcome our consci- 
entious abhorrence of the bloody code of 
it would be that of the gross abuse to which 
continually subjected, on account of their known 
rejection of this code. poh eee meee 

We submit now to Southern men—is it honor. 
able to insult.a man because it is safe todos0? 


themselves transgressors of the proprieties of de- 
bate. The man who throws stones may expect to 
be stoned. He who indulges in abuse of another, 
and then takes shelter under a profession of 
peace-principles, is just as contemptible as he who 
gratuitously wounds the feelings of one who, he 
knows, is restrained from calling him to an ac- 
count. But, a difference of opinion is no just 
cause of offence. No matter what views a mem- 
ber may utter, no matter how repugnant to the 
sentiments or interests of others, no matter with 
what pertinacity, boldness, and independence he 
may insist upon them, so long as he maintains the 
decorum of debate, denouncing no man for dis- 
sent, questioning the motives of no one, it isa 
violation of the freedom of debate, of the order 
of a legislative body, it is repugnant to common 
sense and ordinary courtesy, to attempt to put 
him down by vituperative invective; and, if he 
be known to be a man of peace, opposed to the 
code of honor so-called, such invective is as mean 
and cowardly as it is unreasonable and disor- 
derly. 


ee 


ADDRESS OF THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION, 


Our columns are too crowded at present by 
Congressional matter, to allow us to publish the 
Address of the Nashville Convention. Our 
readers will be reconciled to this by the consid- 
eration that the Convention was not a fair repre- 
sentation of the slaveholding States, and had no 
authority, to speak for them. Its opinions and 
acts must be regarded as those of a few restless 
politicians, dissatisfied with the existing relations 
between the two sections of the country, but 
without a clear understanding of what they them- 
selves want. 

We must, however, present a general view of 
the Address. 

It commences with a survey of the agitation 
of the Slavery Question for the last sixteen 
years. Before this period, the Northern people 
gave no, just cause of offence to the South; but 
sixteen years ago, slavery began to be agitated 
in Congress and assailed by “our sister States.” 
The means of agitation first resorted to was, pe- 
titioning ; the object being the abolition of Sla- 
very in the South, although the memorials were 
confined in terms to the removal of the institu- 
tion from the District of Columbia and Territories, 
and the abolition of the internal slave trade. To 
meet this evil, a resolution, sustained by a large 
portion of Northern Representatives, was adopted, 
against the reception of all such petitions; but in 
December, 1344, it fell before the unanimous voice 
of the North, and thus the unlimited power of in- 
troducing and considering the subject of slavery 
in Congress was asserted. 

But agitation in Congress was not the only 
grievance. Anti-slavery publications were issued 
at the North, anti-slavery lecturers were em- 
ployed, organizations were got up for running off 
slaves, almost every Northern Legislature passed 
laws designed to baffle the constitutional provi- 
sion for the recapture of fugitives. 

The result was, universal agitation in Congress 
and out of it, with a view to the overthrow of an 
institution over which the States maintaining it, 
had exclusive control—as injurious as it was in- 
sulting to the South. 

The Mexican war broke out—the subject of 
slavery was thrust into that question by the 
North—the war terminated in the acquisition of 
Territories, and the North proceeded in their 
threatened design to exclude therefrom the 
Southern people. Its policy was not the off- 
spring of a mere lust of power, but of a deter- 
mination to effect the abolition of slavery in the 
States. The Southern States through their 
Legislatures protested, but the North abating 
none of her pretensions, a Convention became 
necessary. 

In what condition has the agitation placed 
the Southern States? In Congress their Repre- 
sentatives are insulted and reviled—that body is 
little better than a grand instrpment in the 
hands of the Abolitionists. Inthe North, instead 
of respect and sympathy, they meet with denun- 
ciation and hostility. In the Union, the attempt 
is made to arrest from them their common prop- 
erty and put upon them the brand of inferiority, 
And the worst feature of their condition is that 
it is progressive. Yield now to the demands of 
the North, and all is lost. In fifty years, twenty 
new non-slaveholding States will be added to the 
Union, whilst many now slaveholding will join 
them. The non-slaveholding States will then 
have the power by two-thirds of Congress 
and three-fourths of the States to amend the Con- 
stitution, and consummate their policy. 

The North has been emboldened by the for- 
bearance and non-action of the South, until “a 
sectional despotism, totally irresponsible to the 
People of the South, constituted of Representa- 
tives in Congress from non-slaveholding States, 
ignorant of Southern feelings, conditions, and in- 
stitutions, reigns at Washington.” 


Where the institutions and interests of two na- 
tions are identical, one may be safely subject to 
the other. But, slavery makes the Southern, a 
peculiar people, with interests and institutions 
different from those of the Northern People, and 
hence the vital necessity of independence in rela- 
tion to their internal concerns. They must rule 
themselves or perish. 


The North will not recognise the inferiority of 
the African to the Caucasian race, or the impos- 
sibility of amalgamation between the two races. 
Its sympathies naturally are not with the South ; 
and its dogma—the absolute right of a majority to 
govern—prostrates every check upon power, and 
leads to consolidation. Its faithlessness to the 
compact of union is not surprising—it is only an- 
other exemplification of the frailty and fallibility 
of our nature. 

Hence, there is no safety for the South in sub- 
mission. Being in the minority, it must protect 
itself and preserve the Constitution. But how? 
Not by the ordinary measures of the Government. 
Not by changing its Representatives, for how can 
that affect the majority? Not by the ballot-box: 
that is powerless in the South. It cannot 
send a majority of Southern Representatives to 
Congress. In fact, the majority against the 
South in the present Congress is greater than 
ever ; while in the Northern States no indications 
are afforded of a reviving respect for the Consti- 
tution. 

The Address points to no mode by which the 
South can protect itself and preserve the Consti- 
tution. All ordinary means, it pronounces worth- 
less—the extrarrdinary means it does not desig- 
nate, but leaves to be inferred. 

It then proceeds to examine the scheme of ad- 
justment or compromise reported by the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen in the Senate ; and it objects to it, 
first, that it proposes to exclude the South from 
the whole of California, which by its Constitution 
has prohibited slavery. This Constitution was 
the work of individuals, not a people, and if Con- 
gress sanction it, it only enacts the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in another form. It is enough that the out- 
rage is committed—the form is of no consequence. 
There is nothing in this mode of extending the 
Proviso to abate the indignation of the South, or 
to baffle its determinaiion to redress the wrong. 

In the second place, the scheme takes from 
Texas enough territory for two large States, and 
transfers it to New Mexico—and the effect will 
be the accession of two free States. Texas ought 
to be quieted as to her boundaries, but this should 
be done by a law of Conggess recognising them. 
The transfer proposed to be made, if the bill be 
carried, will place a tier of free States on the 
western boundary of the Indian country, now 
slaveholding, and on the northern and western 
frontiers of Texas. Thus the Southern States 
will be hemmed in. 

In the third place, it objects to the proposed 
abolition of the slave trade in the District. If 
Congress may declare free a slave, imported into 
the District, it may declare free, those already 


| in it. 


__ Fourthly, as to the fugitive bill, it proposes 
Means entirely inefficient to the end, and is insult- 





Is it any evidence of , of nity, of | 


; to the South in providing for a jary trial for 


va | 


For these reasons, the Compromise bill is re- 
jeccted, but the Address intimates that the Mis- 
souri line of 36° 30° extended to the Pacific, with 
the express recognition of the right to hold slaves 
below that line, would not be unacceptable. 
“The South, in our opinion, might accept one 
other compromise, not because it is co-extensive 
with our rights, but because it has been twice 
sanctioned by those who have gone before us. If 
the North offers the Missouri Compromise, to 
extend to the Pacific ocean, the South cannot re- 
ject it, provided a distinct recognition of our right 
to enter the territory south of 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude is expressed in the compromise. We should 
take this line as a partition line between the two 
sections of the Union; and, besides this, nothing 
but what the Constitution bestows. Although 
the Northern States would acquire by this com- 
promise three-fourths of our vacant territory, 
they will have renounced the insufferable preten- 
sion of restricting and preventing the extension 
of the South, whilst they should extend indefi- 
nitely.” 

The Address closes with the announcement of 
the purpose to meet six weeks after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, to consider what then may be 
necessary to be done. 

We have thus presented an abstract of a docu- 
ment which will hardly produce the impression 
throughout the country contemplated by its au- 
thors. It is hard to believe that they are sincere 
in the representations they make of the tyranny 
and aggressiveness of the Northern States, and 
the danger to be apprehended to Slavery from 
their usurpYtions of political power. Look at 
every Department of the Federal Government ; 
is it not under the complete control of slavehold- 
ers? The Chief Executive, a slaveholder, the 
Chief Justice, a slaveholder, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a slaveholder, the 
chairmen of all the important committees in both 
Houses of Congress, slaveholders or their depend- 
ents—in a word, the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial departments of the Government under 
the domination of slaveholders! And yet the 
North is a fierce, an unrelenting, overbearing 
Despotism, under which the South groans, in 
danger of being crushed to powder! 

In view of such facts, to charge the North 
with being despotic and aggressive, indicates 
astounding infatuation, or rank dishonesty. How 
is this Despotism constituted? The South has 
generally furnished our Presidents—always a 
majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court— 
for the last twenty-five years the Speakers of the 
House of Representatives, with two exceptions ; 
and in the Senate it possesses an equality of 
votes. Where then is the despotism? Note the 
language of the Address: 

“ A Sectional Despotism, totally irresponsible to 
the People of the South—constituted of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the non-slaveholding States— 
ignorant of our feelings, condition, and institu- 
tions—reigns at Washington! !” 

That is, the free People of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, numbering twice as many as the free 
People of the slaveholding States, have a majority 
in the House of Representatives of thirty-nine, 
and these non-slaveholding Representatives are 
responsible to their constituents, “totally irre- 
sponsible to the People of the South!” That is 
all—that is the irresponsible Despotism under 
which the South is degraded. On an equal ratio 
of representation, it cannot cast so many votes as 
the North! Grievance unutterable! How can 
such an aggression on the part of the North be 
pardoned? True, we do not suffer much from 
this irresponsible Despotism. We can generally 
bribe, divide, or outwit the majority. We con- 
trol, of course, the organization of the House— 
we shape the Committees to our liking—we bring 
forward what measures we please—and, if we 
cannot carry them through, we can block all 
legislation. Besides, we hold a veto power, first 
in the Senate, next in the Chief Executive, and 
a revisionary power ultimately in the Judiciary. 
Still, until the six millions of Southern freemen 
can cast as many votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as the twelve millions of Northern 
freemen, or the representatives of the latter be 
made in some way responsible to the former, it is 
clear to the dullest vision that the South is in 
subjection to an intolerable, detestable Sectional 
Despotism ! 


liverance from their lamentable hallucination. 


THE TARIFF AND THE COMPROMISE. 


We have already adverted to the efforts made 
to enlist the Manufacturing Interests of Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts in favor of the Compro- 
mise bill. That private assurances have been 
given of a modification of the Tariff, if those In- 
terests would assent to the demands of the slave- 
holders respecting the Territories, we have no 
doubt. It will be recollected that Mr. Clay, pre- 
senting a memorial from Pennsylvania praying 
an increase of duties on iron, plainly told the me- 
morialists that nothing could be done for them 
till the question now agitating the country should 
be adjusted ; and Mr. Webster takes particular 
pains to impress upon the Lowell capitalists that 
no business of general importance can be trans- 
acted, till the agitation of the Slavery Question 
in Congress be terminated ; and his mode of ter- 
minating it is, by concession to theslaveholders. It 
would seem that the deputation lately in Wash- 
ington from manufacturing companies in Massa- 
chusetts, to ascertain whether there was no 
hope of additional protection, understood that 
their object could not be obtained except on con- 
ditions. What they were may be inferred from 
the character of the letters addressed to Mr. 
Webster for the purpose of sustaining him in his 
position. 

What is to be thought of these things? Men 
who make haste to be rich will risk their souls for 
gold. Mammon is as potential now as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago when Judas sold his 
Lord for thirty pieces of silver. Who cares how 
many slaves shall clank their chains in our free 
Territories, so that Monopoly may grow fat on its 
extortions from the million ? 

Bat, if there be manufacturing capitalists, so 
sordid as to be contemplating an arrangement by 
which they are to receive additional protection 
for their fabrics, on condition of their betraying 
the cause of Human Freedom, we ask them to at- 
tend to the Washington Union, the great champion 
of the Compromise bill. That paper derides 
their complaints of hard times and low prices— 
denounces them as hypocritical panic-makers-— 
and hints at the policy of reducing rather than 
augmenting the Tariff. 

“ A few days since,” it says, “in order to show 
the unfounded character of the representations of 
distress put afloat by the Northern manufactur- 
ers, we cited the fact that new factories were ris- 
ing up in the South, and that,in that section of the 
Union, those engaged in the cotton manufacture 
were doing a good business. The intelligence re- 
ceived by the last arrival from Europe exhibits 
the same state of things in the manufacturing 
districts of England. Now, with these evidences 
of the prosperity of the cotton manufactnring in- 
terest in every district and country in the world, 
except New England, before our eyes, we respect- 
fully inquire, how it happens that the mammoth 
corporations of Lowell, and other manufacturing 
towns of New England, should be in such a state 
of suffering and distress ? The answer is obvious: 
It is untrue that they are. It is a shallow and 
miserable device, invented to enable them to get an 
increase of duties, in order that their profits may 
be swollen to an amount which no other business 
can hope to obtain. It is a gross attempt to impose 
upon the people and upon Congress, and, instead 
of being rewarded by an increase of duties, it 
should be met with a reduction. We have no 
doubt a mvuth larger revenue could be derived 
from cotton fabrics imported in the country by a 
reduction of duty than is now derived from them. 
Thus would the people obtain more cloth for the 
same money, and the Treasury would derive 
more revenue. Certainly, if the manufacturers 
would expect favor from Congress, they should 
come before that body with the truth, instead of a 
lie, in their mouths. We advise them to reflect 
that ‘honesty is the best policy, and that they 
will gain nothing by such shallow and transpa- 
rent attempts to 


t 
the opuntay?” pose upon the intelligence of 
If any arrangement has been made by which 
an increased Tariff has been pledged on condition 
of support to the Compromise, the Tariff men 
will be inevitably cheated. This is our predic- 





We wish the Nashville patriots a speedy de- |. 





ifications of the Tariff as are 
rtained by no one who under- 
the composition of that body. 


sent to any such 
desired, can be @ 
stands anything 


It contains a mogt decided anti-Tariff majority, 
as all bargainers will find. 


For the National Era, 


A SABBATH SCENE. 


Scarce had the sulemn Sabbath bell 
Ceased quivering in the steeple, 

Scarce had the parson to his desk 
Walked stately through his people— 


When down the summer shaded street 
A wasted female figure, 

With dusky brow and naked feet, 
Came rushing wild and eager. 


She saw the white spire through the trees, 
She heard the sweet hymn swelling; 
Oh, pitying Christ! a refnge give 
That poor one in Thy dwelling! 


Like a scared fawn before the hounds, 
Right up the aisle she glided, 

Whi'e close behind her, whip in hand, 
A lank haired hunter strided. 


She raised 4 keen and bitter cry, 
To Heaven and Earth appealing : 
Were manhood’s generous pulses dead ? 
Had woman’s heart no feeling? 


A score of stout hands rose between 
The hunter and the flying; 

Age clenched his staff, and maiden eyes 
Flashed tearfa), yet defying. 


“ Who dares profane this house and day!’ 
Cried ou the angry pastor. 

“ Why, bless your soul, the wench’s a slave, 
And I’mher lord and master! 


“ Pye lawand gospel on my side, 
And who shall dare refuse me?”’ 

Down came the parson, bowing low, 
“ My good sir, pray excuse me! 


“ Of course I know your right divine 
To own and work and whip her ; 
Quick, deacon, throw that Polyglott 
Before the wench, and trip her!” 


Plump dropped the holy tome, and o'er 
Its sacred pages stumbling, 

Bound hand and foot, a slave once more 
The haplese wretch lay trembling. 


| saw the parson tie the knots, 
The while his flock addressing, 
The Scriptural claims of slavery 
With text on text impressing. 
“ Althongh,” said ke, “on Sabbath day, 
All secular occupations 
Are deadly sins, we must fulfill 
Onr moral obligations : 


“ Apd this commends itself as one 
‘To every conscience tender ; 
As Paul sent back Onesimus, 
Ny Christian friends, we send her!” 
Shriek rose on shriek; the Sabbath air 
Her wild cries tore asunder ; 
I listened, with hushed breath, to hear 
God answering with His thunder! 
All still !—the very altar's cloth 
Had smothered down her shrieking, 
And, dumb, she turned from face to face, 
For human pity seeking! 
l saw her dragged along the aisle, 
Her shackles harshly clanking; 
Iheard the parson, over all, 
The Lord devoutly thanking! 
My brain took fire; “Is this,’’ 1 cried, 
“The end of prayer and preaching? 
Then down with pulrit, down with priest, 
And give us Nature’s teaching! 
* Foul shame and scorn be on ye all 
Who turn the good to evil, 
And steal the Bible from the Lord, 
To give it to the Devil! 
“Than garbled text or parchment law 
{ own a statute higher, 
And God is true, though every book 
And every mau’s a liar!”’ 
Just then I felt the deacon’s hand 
In wrath my coat-tail seize on ; 
I heard the priest cry, “ Infidel!” 
The lawyer mutter, “ Treason!” 
I started up—where now were charch, 
Slave, master, priest, and people ? 
| only heard the supper-bell, 
Instead of clanging steeple. 
I woke; and lo! the fitting cause 
Of all my dream’s vagaries— 
{wo bulky pamphlets, Webster’s text 
With Stuart’s commentaries ! 
Bat, on the open window’s sill, 
O’er which the white blooms drifted, 
The pages of a good old Book 
The wind of summer lifted. 
And flover and vine, like angel wings 
Around the Holy Mother, 
Waved softly there, as if God’s truth 
And Mercy kissed each other. 
And, freely, from the cherry bough 
Above the casement swinging, 
With goden bosom to the sun, 
The oriole was singing. 


As bird end flower made plain of old 
The lessons of the Teacher 
So now [heard the written Word 
Interpreted by Nature! 
For to my ear methought the breeze 
Bore freedom’s blessed word on; 
THus saitH THE LonD: BREAK EVERY YOKE, 
UNDO THE HEAVY BURDEN! 
J. G. W. 
eens 


WEBSTER AND “THE FRIENDS.” 


In our strictures upon the late letter of Daniel 
Webster to citizens of Newburyport, we gave a 
peremptory denial to the statement made on 
what the author calls good authority, that his sen- 
timents on the subject of slavery, as expressed in 
his speech in the Senate, were approved by the 
great body of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. 
It has been suggested, that whatever might be our 
opinion, or that of the Friends of New England, 
we had no right to speak for those of Pennsylvania, 
to whom the author of the letter may be supposed 
to refer more immediately. 

We have, however, abundant proofs of the cor- 
rectness of our statement, as applied to Pennsyl- 
vania Friends. It is notorious that for the last 
half century the latter have been the friends and 
advisers of the colored people; and whenever a 
slave-case was before the courts of law, they have 
been found standing between the oppressor and 
the oppressed ; and when the decision was against 
the latter, they have submitted only with the 
deepest sympathy for the slave, and abhorrence 
of the law which consigned him to hopeless bond- 
age. 

In 1547, through the influence in a great meas- 
ure of the Society of Friends, a Jaw was passed 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature, similar to that 
of Massachusetts, forbidding the officers of the 
State from participating in tue arrest of fugitives. 
This is precisely one of those enactments of the 
free States of which the South complains, and 
which Daniei Webster, in his late speech, con- 
sidered a Jast ground of complaint. 

During the past session of the Pennsylvania 
Legisiature, an attempt, promising at one time to 
be successful, was made to repeal this law. The 
Society of Friends, through their representatives 
in Philadelphia, immediately drew up a strong 
memorial against the repeal, in which they thus 
speak of the popular feeling on the subject, fur- 
nishing a remarkable commentary upon Daniel 
Webster’s assertion, that fugitives are arrested 
and carried away into slavery, from Pennsylvania, 
Without complaint or excitemeat: 

“The scenes of disorder and outrage, of which 
our citizens were often compelled to be reluctant 
witnesses, before the enactment of this clause, and 
the favorable change which has since taken place, 
farnish a strong and unanswerable argument in 
support of the section, and against its repeal. 

“Should it now be rescinded by the Legisla- 
ture, it will be virtually granting a license to the 
claimant to disturb the peace, and outrage the 
feelings of the community, by adopting, with im- 
punity, any which his excited and unbri- 
dled passions may dictate, for seizing and carrying 
away his victim. 

“ When we consider how repugnant to the feel- 
ings and judgment of our citizens slavery and its 
concomitant evils are, we have reason to appre- 
hend that the encouragement thus given to the 
unrestrained exertion of despotic power, will re- 
sult in scenes of tumult and riot, destructive of 
the peace and prejudicial to the character of the 
Commonwealth.” 

This memorial, signed by the Clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting, on the 22d of Third month of 


the present year, was taken to Harrisburg by a 
Deputation of Friends, to whose labors the defeat 


of the attempt at repeal is dou 





view” and “ The Friend,” aided in remonstrating 
against the repeal of the law. The “ Friends’ 
Weekly Intelligencer,” the organ of that division 
of Friends who are commonly called Hicksites, 
(from the name of that uncompromising abolition- 
ist, Elias Hicks,) speaks out strongly and ear- 
nestly. The editor says, that there is perhaps no 
hody of people more unitedly opposed to the 
course of Daniel Webster, on the slave question, 
than the Society of Friends, and “ none who more 
sincerely regret the apostacy of this eminent 
statesman, at a time when his talents and influence 
might have been favorably exerted in the cause 
of liberty and humanity.” 

We had intended to offer some comments upon 
other portions of the Newburyport letter, which 
we quite agree with General Cass is “ one of the 
most remarkable documents of the time,” but the 
able review of Horace Mann has rendered them 
unnecessary. pies J.G. W. 


THE BLACK LAW OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The subject of the imprisonment of colored 
seamen in the port of Charleston has been brought 
before the attention of the English Government, 
by a recent suit, in the Thames Police Court, on 
the part of the steward of a British bark, for his 
wages, payment of which the master of the bark 
refused, on the ground that he had paid the ex- 
penses of the steward for two months in the com- 
mon jail at Charleston. The master stated that 
the steward, a respectable British subject, was 
taken out of his vessel, by the constables of 
Charleston, and dragged to the jail, from whence 
he would have been sold as a slave had not he 
(the master) paid $100 expenses. 


«tion,” &c. 
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Later intelligence shows that either the orders 
of the Executive were at first misunderstood, or 
that subsequent orders were issued, more in con- 
sondnce with the dignity and rights of the United 
States. From a note addressed by Mr. Neigh- 
bours to Col. J. Munroe, United States Military 
Commander at Santa Fe, dated April 15th, it 
seems that public notice had been given, of a 
meeting of the citizens of that place, “to take into 
consideration the propriety of making a State 


_movement, and to petition you (the Colonel) as 


the head of this Government, to call a Conven- 
Mr. Neighbours deemed it proper 
under the circumstances to enter the following 
protest, addressed to the military commandant. 


I deem it the more necessary thus solemnly to 
protest against any countenance or aid being given 
to this movement by the present head of this Gov- 
ernment, in consequence of the published orders 
which have emanated from the War Department, 
and the result of an interview had between us a 
few days since. The Government which I have 
the honor to represent has declared her determi- 
nation to maintain inviolate all the territory with- 
in her boundaries—such boundaries as were guar- 
antied to her by her compact of union; and I 
would take this opportunity to refer you to the 
2d section of the “ Joint Resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States,” and preamble of the 
Constitution of the State of Texas, by which the 
terms of said “Joint Resolution” are accepted. 
And also, to the “Joint Resolution for the admis- 
sion of the State of Texas into the Union,” ap- 
proved 29th December, 1845. All of which, in 
my opinion, would be violated by a consummation 
of the object of said State movement. And further 
to state, that I now most solemnly protest against 
any movements in favor of State cause, until Texas 
has extended her jurisdiction over this portion of 
her territory, or until the will of the State of 
Texas can be known in this matter, as guarantied 





Lord Palmerston, on being questioned in re- 
spect to the matter in Parliathent, stated that, in 
1847, her Majesty’s Government had directed the 
British Minister at Washington to remonstrate 
against the imprisonment of British seamen, and 
the violation of the British flag, but that Mr. 
Buchanan had verbally replied that the Federal 
Government could not induce the Legislature of 
South Carolina to repeal the law, and if pressed on 
the ground of the treaty of 1815, under which all 
subjects and citizens of the two countries were to 
be permitted freely to enter, freely reside in, and 
freely quit the territories of each, would be com- 
pelled to put an end to that treaty, by giving the 
twelve months’ notice required for that purpose. 
His Lordship said that it had then been deemed 
unadvisable to press the matter to such an ex- 
tremity. The outrage was spoken of by the mem- 
ber who called Lord P.’s attention to it, as “a 
scandalous violation of the principles which reg- 
ulated the intercourse of civilized nations.” Lord 
Palmerston said that the law grew out of the un- 
fortunate institution of slavery ; and it was quite 
unnecessary for him to express the opinion which 
all who heard him must entertain with respect 
to it. 

The matter will not, we think,end here. A 
case similar to the one under consideration was 
brought to the attention of Lord Aberdeen, when 
Foreign Minister ; and, from the correspondence 
which followed, it was understood that in future 
the personal freedom of British subjects secured 
by the treaty of 1815 would be respected in 
American ports. In the case of two colored Brit- 
ish subjects from the Bahamas, who were thus 
seized and imprisoned some years ago, their jail 
fees not being paid, they were sold as slaves. A 
formal demand for them was made by the British 
Government—one of them was found and restored, 
the other could not be discovered. 

The London Anti-Slavery Reporter of the ist 
ultimo calls upon the British press and public to 
demand from Government immediate measures to 
prevent future outrages of this kind. “We do 
not,” say the editors, “intend that this case shall 
pass over lightly ; it is too important to be shuf- 
fled out of sight, to suit the convenienee of any 
parties ; and the question must receive a defini- 
tive answer, whether the colored population be- 
longing to this country and its various depen- 
dencies are to be treated as felons and slaves in 
any ports of the United States ; and whether the 
British Government is unable or unwilling to 
protect them, when going thither on their lawful 
business ?” 

As Massachusetts and the free States generally 
have a stake in this controversy in common with 
Great Britain, we shall look with some degree of 
interest for its result. J.G. W. 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


The President last week transmitted to the 
Senate the following message: 

Wasnuineton, June 17, 1850, 
To the Senate of the United States : 

I have received a copy of the resolution of the 
Senate of the 11th June instant, requesting me 
“to inform the Senate whether any orders have 
been issued to any military officer or officers at 
Santa Fe, to hold possession against the authority 
of Texas, or in any way to embarrass or prevent 
the exercise of her jurisdiction over that country— 
and to furnish the Senate with copies of any cor- 
respondence which may have taken place between 
the War Department and the military stationed 
at Santa Fe since the date of my last communica- 
tion to the Senate on that subject.” 

In reply to that resolution, I state that no such 
orders have been given. I herewith present to 
the Senate copies of all the correspondence refer- 
red to in the resolution. All the other orders re- 
lating to the subject matter of the resolution 
have been heretofore communicated to the Sen- 
ate. 

I have already, in a former message, referred to 
the fact that the boundary between Texas and 
New Mexico is disputed. I have now tostate that 
information has been recently received, that a cer- 
tain Robert S. Neighbours, styling himself com- 
missioner of the State of Texas, has proceeded to 
Santa Fe with a view of organizing counties in 
that district under the authority of Texas. While 
I have no power to decide the question of boundary, 
and no desire to interfere with it as a question of 
title, I have to observe that the possession of the 
territory into which it appears that Mr. Neigh- 
bours has thus gone was actually acquired by the 
United States from Mexico, and has since been 
held by the United States, and in my opinion 
ought to remain until the question of boundary 
shall have been determined by some competent 
authority. Meanwhie, I think there is no reason 
for seriously apprehending that Texas will prac-_ 
tically interfere with the possession of the United 
States. Z. Taytor. 

As we read this, the President denies “the 
authority of Texas” over New Mexico. The in- 
quiry was, whether orders had been issued to 
United States officers “to hold possession of the 
country against the authority of Texas.” The 
answer is, that “no such orders have been given,” 
“but that the possession of the territory into which 
it appears Mr. Neighbours has thus gone, was 
actually acquired by the United States from Mexi- 
co, has since been held by the United States,” and 
ought still to be so held till the question of bound- 
ary be determined by the competent authority. 
The presumption is, then, that orders were issued 
to the United States officers, in command in New 
Mexico, to hold possession of the country thus 
acquired, not “against the authority of Texas,” 
because Texas had no authority over it. 

With this construction of the message, we do 
not understand why “a certain Robert S. Neigh- 
bours, styling himself Commissioner of the State 
of Texas,” was permitted to usurp jurisdiction 
over a Territory, the possession of which had 
been acquired by the United States from Mexico, 
and held ever since that event, and which ought, 
in the opinion of the President, so to remain. 
How could he, as the Chief Executive of the Uni- 
ted States, bound to maintain unimpaired their 
rights, permit Major Neighbours, styling himself 
a Commissioner of Texas, to oust them from their 
possession by force? For certainly, the organi- 
zation of New Mexico into districts of Texas, and 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the latter over 
it, involved a forcible exclusion of United States 
authority and possession. 

We confess we are unable to understand clearly 
the exact position of the Eexecutive towards New 
Mexico. After the advent of Mojor Neighbours, 
it seemed as if his proceedings by which the Uni- 
ted States were to be ejected from the possession 
of New Mexico, received the countenance of the 
officers of the United States,-in the Territory, 
acting under orders from the Administration. 





| Nothing could be more inexcusable. It appeared 


& | like a cowardly betrayal of trust. 


to her by the enactment referred to above. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 

obedient servant, 
Rosert S. Neieusours, 
Commissioner State of Texas. 
To Col. J. Munroe, 
Commanding 9th Military Division, &c. 

The following despatch from New Orleans, 
published in the New York Tribune, shows that his 
protest was unheeded—Col. Munroe issued a call 
for a State Convention. 

CONVENTION TO FORM A STATE GOVERNMENT. 
New Orteans, Monpay, June 17, 1850. 

The Galveston (Texas) Civilian of the 14th inst. 
contains a proclamation by Col. Munroe, the Uni- 
ted States Military Governor in New Mexico, 
directing the election of Delegates to a convention, 
to be held for the formation of a State Constitution 
and Government for the Territory. The Con- 
— was to be held at Santa Fe on the 15:h 
ult. 

Major Neighbours, the Texan Commissioner 
in New Mexico, has returned to Austin, after 
mga efforts to organize the country of Santa 

e. 

The cause of his failure was the interference of 
the Military authorities at Santa Fe. 

It is stated that Colonel Munroe acted in pur- 
suance of fresher orders from Washingtan, but 
this is doubtful. At all events, the call for a 
State Convention is a most important step—a step 
which ifsooner taken might have prevented a world 
of difficulty. 

The influence of this movement on the delibera- 
tions of Congress and the fate of the Compromise 
bill must be of a very decided character. The 
organization of a State Government would doubt- 
less meet with the approbation of the Executive, 
and the application of the new State for admis- 
sion would give great additional weight to what 
is called the President’s plan. 

We await further developments. 

Senator Dicxinson.—The Hunkers of New 
York city lately gave a dinner to Senator Dickin- 
son: there was any amount of talk and toasts 
about conciliation, harmony, compromise, and all 
that. One toast was admirable—all can drink it. 

Union and Harmony in the Democratic Party—De- 
sirable, if founded on principle—detestable, if 
only dictated by expediency. 


If the former kind of union be perfected, 
Daniel and his friends will find themselves “ out- 
siders.” 


Nationat Free Sou Convention.—The New 
York Evening Post publishes a call for “ A Grand 
National Mass Convention” in favor of Free 
Soil, to be held at Philadelphia, July 4th. Some 
of our friends had been contemplating a similar 
Convention, at a somewhat later date; but this 
call seems to anticipate them : 

FREE SOIL, FREEMEN, LIBERTY AND UNION! 
1776, 1787, 1850. 

A Grand National Mass Convention of persons 
without distinction of party, friendly to the im- 
mediate unconditional admission of California 
into the Union, with her present Constitution, 


‘| will be held at Philadelphia on the 4th of July, 


1850, to celebrate the Anniversary of American 
Liberty, to take measures to promote the above 
object. 

A grand procession will be formed; the dele- 
gations being designated by the names of their 
respective States. 

Newspapers friendly are requested to insert 
this notice. 

The fare on the railroad will be greatly re- 
duced. 

By order of the 

New York Committee. 


Democratic ConvENTION IN PENNSYLVANIA— 
We learn from the Bradford (Pa.) Democrat, that 
R.S. Magraw, who was President of the late 
State Democratic Convention in Pennsylvania, is 
as strongly opposed to the extension of Slavery as 
Mr. Wilmot himself. When the resolutions 
were reported, containing the Baltimore platform 
on the Slavery question, he took the floor, moved 
an amendment to the resolutions in the words of 
the Pittsburgh resolutions adopted last year, and 
made an eloquent speech in support of it. But 
the whole matter had been cut and dried by the 
managers. The previous question was carried, 
all amendments and debate were cut off, and the 
resolutions as reported were adopted, but few 
membefs voting upon the question. 

During the proceedings of the Convention a 
fact was disclosed, showing the kind of influence 
sometimes brought to bear on politicians. Mr. 
Hubley was one of the candidates for the nomi- 
nation of Canal Commissioner, and was the fa- 
vorite of Ex-Senator Cameron. While the can- 
vass was in progress, Mr. Johnston, a member, 
charged that an attempt had been made to carry 
Hubley’s nomination by bribery ; that a member 
present had received five $20 bills, on condition 
of voting for that candidate. Upon being pressed 
for the name, he gave that of Mr. Donahue, of 
Philadelphia county, a vice president of the Con- 
vention, who immediately rose, and threw the 
money down upon the table in front of the Presi- 
dent, saying—“ Here’s the trash—I despise it !” 
Mr. Green, another delegate from the same coun- 
ty, also threw down upon the table $100, which 
he said he had received from the same source. 

A committee of investigation was appointed, 
which made a report, exculpating all the candi- 
dates and State officers present, but condemning 
in the strongest terms W.B. Rankin and Samuel 
Overshine, from whom the money was procured. 
These men probably were mere tools of others, 
whose station shielded them from censure. 


Free Soi. Stare Conventon 1n Micuican— 
This Convention assembled at Marshall, Michi- 
gan, on the 29th of May. It passed strong reso- 
lutions against the Compromise bill of Mr. Clay, 
and reaffirming the principles of the Buffalo 
Convention of 1848. The following regolution, 
recommending a more thorough organization, Was 
also adopted : 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend ~% “ee 
friends in all parts of the State, a thoroug te . 
complete organization, by the appointment 
county and town committees of those Ww! . ; 
endeavor faithfully to effect such organization ; 
and that they be requested to furnish their names 
and post office address to the State Central Com- 
mittee. 


_—June 20th, there were two bal- 
lotings for Senator, without. result On the last 
ballot the vote stood—R. J. Baldwin, (Whig) 93 ; 
L. P. Waldo, (Loco,) 39; Caslin, (Loco,) 61; 
Cleveland, (Free Soil,) 14; Scattering, 6—To- 

213. 
| resolution was then passed to Paes ee the 
election to the next meeting of the ture. 
The New York Tribune says that “the Coali- 
tion that carried Connecticut last April lacks the 


— 


mate its objects.” The truth of the matter js 
that the Old Line Democrats failed to secure 
majority in the Legislature. The Free-Soiler, 
exerted themselves to such purpose, as to return 
enough members to hold the balance of power, 
Through their wisdom and fidelity to principle, 
every attempt of the Hunkers to send to the 
United States Senate one of their own stripe, was 
utterly baffled. 

Efforts were made to obtain the sanction of the 
Legislature to the policy of Non-Intervention op 
the subject of Slavery, and to the Compromise of 
Mr. Clay, but they failed. What the final action 
was, we have not learned. The vote by which 
the election of a United States Senator was post. 
poned (ill the next General Assembly, stood— 
yeas 129, nays 79. The Legislature adjourneg 
last Saturday. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Granawm’s Maeazine. July, 1850. For sale by W Adam 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. ©. 

This fine periodical possesses unusual attrac. 
tions this month. It contains among its embel- 
lishments an exquisite portrait of Jenny Lind, as 
she appears in La Sonnambula, and a likeness of 
the enterprising and persevering editor, George 
R. Graham, as he appears “ while enjoying him.- 
self” in the easy arm-chair of his sanctum. Thig 
is a handsome portrait of a very handsome man, 
and will be welcomed and preserved by his many 
editorial friends and by the fairer sex generally 

There is a brilliant list of contributors for thig 
month, including most of our distinguished wri- 
ters. Among many fine articles, we have been 
struck by an admirable Essay on the Genius of 
Burns, by Henry Giles, and a poem of remarka- 
ble beauty by Helen Irving, entitled “A Requiem 
BY THE Sea.” We find nothing ia this number 
from Grace Greenwood. We fear she grows in- 
dolent with the rising of the mercury, and deals 
more in fans than fancy now-a-days. 





Sartain’s Union MaGazine. 
above 
This is also a fine number, with handsome illus 
trations and a noble list of contributors. A pub 
lication must succeed, backed by such writers ag 
Fredrica Bremer, Harriet Martineau, Rev. Or 
ville Dewey, Mrs. Kirkland, T. B. Read, Bayard 
Taylor, &c. By the way, there is in this number 
an admirable descriptive poem by Taylor, the 
young traveller-poet, “Tue Pine Fores 
Monterey.” * 


July, 1850. 


For sale aa 


OF 


THe KnickerBocker. June, 1850 

This ever-excellent periodical keeps its old 
hold on the favor of the public. This number 
beside many interesting articles from able con- 
tributors, and some fine literary notices, has over 
twenty pages of the Editor’s Table, written, as 
usual, in an easy, witty, and eminently readable 
style. x 


Hanppooxk oF Mepi@val Ggocrapuy AND History. By 
Wilhelm Putz. Translated by Rev. RK. B. Paul. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Duodecimo, pp 211. For 
sale at Farnham’s, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington 
D.C, 

We are sorry to state that one-fifth of this little 
book is made up of questions. The remainder is 
vouched for by Professor Greene, of Providence 
as an accurate and reliable guide in studying the 
history of the period. Such a book tells you what 
to look for and where to find it. We suppose no- 
body is guilty of the error of supposing that it 
tells much of the history itself; and it would be 
both biank and cruel if used asa text-book to 
instruct youthful pupils. 


New 


Ke 


Tue Past, Present, AND FuTurRE OF THE FRENCH Ke 
PuBLic. From the French of Lamartine. New York 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. Pp 163. For sale at Franck 
Taylor's. 

An address to the French people, “on the Af 
fairs of Europe in General, and France in Par- 
ticular.” Unfortunately, no date is given, to show 
what period of time it applies to; and the revolu- 
tions in France of these last two years are hardly 
to be counted on one’s fingers. If we were as sure 
of the author’s statesmanship as of his eloquence 
it would be a book of the highest interest and 
value. Apart from the busy scene, there is noth- 
ing in it which has tempted us through many pa- 
ges of a rhetoric which we do not admire. ** 





A Key to the Exercises in Ollendorff’s Method of Learning 
French. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850, Pp. 291 


For sale at Farnham’s. 
Raitway Economy. By Dionysius Lardner. New York 


Harper & Brothers. 1850. Duodecimo, pp. 442. For sale 
at Franck Taylor’s. 





A very large amount of information respecting 
railways, steam navigation, and the electric tele- 
graph, is here put together, in a very interesting 
and apparently careful and thorough manner. A 
full index and a table of contents, consisting of 
twenty pages, add much to its value as a book of 
reference. We observed some criticism on a por- 
tion of Dr. Lardner’s statistics, in the Westmin- 
ster Review; and where strict accuracy is re- 
quired as the basis of calculations, we would rec- 
ommend one to refer to that. Asa compend of 
popular information, we should think it difficult 
for this work to be surpassed. We remember 
being strongly impressed once with the Doctoi’s 
argument showing the a priori impossibility of 
ocean steam navigation ; but he has in this work 
abundantly acquitted himself of his debt of grati- 
tude, for having found it ona certain occasion 
not only practicable but convenient. ™ 


Mzgzzorantr’s System of Learning Languages, applied to 
the Study of French. By J. Roemer. New York: ! 
Appleton & Co. 1850. Duodecimo, pp. 297. For sale at 
Farnham’s. 


A French “Progressive Reader,” with a dic 
tionary of idioms, &c., a slight notice of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, and a very brief essay on the struc- 
ture of the language. The extracts seem to be of 
an agreeable sort, and of sufficient variety. of 
the peculiar merit of the hook we cannot speak 
confidently till we have tried it. lel 
Wuie State Convention in PENNSYLVANIA— 
This Convention met at Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day week. Joshua Dungan, of Bucks, was nomi- 
nated for the office of Canal Commissioner, 0- 
seph Henderson as Surveyor General, Henry W 
Snyder as Auditor General. A long series of 
resolutions was adopted. They warmly commend 
the present Whig Governor, Mr. Secretary Mere- 
dith, and General Taylor; and idsist upon the 
Tariff policy. Not » word is said in favor of the 
Wilmot Proviso, but the President’s plan is fully 
sustained : 

“ Resolved, That while the Whigs of Pennsy! 
vania are opposed, as they ever have been, to the 
extension of slavery, they hail the people of the 
South as their brethren, in whose prosperity they 
rejoice, and whose constitutional rights they are 
prepared to sustain and defend. That in the 
spirit of good neighborhood, whenever the inter 
ests of different sections of our glorious Union are 
supposed to conflict, they are prepared now, 43 
they have ever been, to stand upon the ground of 
mutual forbearance, heartily responding to the 
sentiment expressed by General Taylor, in his 
message to Congress, that the great element of its 
strength is to be found in the regard and affection 
of the people for each other. y 

“ Resolved, That this Convention cordially ay- 
prove the recommendation of General Taylor for 
the admission of California into the Union with 
her present boundaries ; that we hold it to be the 
duty of Congress to receive her with the free 
Constitution that her citizens have formed, with- 
out imposing on them any conditions or restric- 
tions of any kind, it being the inalienable right 
of the citizens of every State to make such pro- 
vision for their security and welfare as they may 
deem expedient, and subject only to the propos! 
tions and guarantees expressly set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States. That as the 
soil of the territory ceded by the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo was free when it was acquired 
from Mexico, we do solemnly protest against aay 
policy by which the laws of Texas, carrying with 
them the institution of slavery, may be extende 
over any part of it.” 


New Hamrsuie—In the Legislature of New 
Hampshire, on the 12th instant, the votes of the 
People on revising the Constitution, were count- 
ed, with the followiug results : 


Revisi: 28,877 
Fo: 0 ° ° 
r e n 4, 


—— 








cohesion and mutual trust requisite to consum- 


Whole number of votes 43,359 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 6, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Government apd Reuction has accom- 
plished the grand act of treason against the popu- 
lar sovereignty. The law limiting the right of 
suffrage has been passed. Four millions of votes 
have been excluded from the polls, and the nation 
appears to slumber on ; the usually restless capi- 
tal of European democracy is as placid as a sum- 
mer sea. Not the least symptom of civil war can 
be discovered. ‘“ What,” exclaims some hasty 
reader, “ the French do not fight for their rights! 
They are unworthy to enjoy them!” Not 80 fast, 
Hotspur. Do you wish to assert that when 
tyranny has succeeded in imbruting its unhappy 
victim, it is justifiable? That because a privi- 
leged class has succeeded in debasing the masses 
until they hug their chains, no protest is to be 
made in the name of humanity, no effort made at 
elevation? Indifference is not the sole cause of this 
inactivity. The world is growing more humane. 
Why should the French people in uniform and 
out of it slaughter cach other, because a class of 
intriguers, who would hide in cellars until the 
fight was over, are stinging them to madness ? 
Ah! if these intriguers could only be got at! 
But they always take good care of themselves. In 
war, insurrection, and violence of every kind, it 
is the innocent who suffer for the guilty. Sub- 
mission for a time is better than the massacre of 
misguided brethren, who make themselves the 
rampart of unprincipled rulers. You recommend 
the virtue of patience to the oppressed of your 
own land ; you do not think of saying to the dis- 
franchised whites of Georgia, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, or to those who are even more 
oppressed, “To arms!” Be tolerant, then, to the 
patient of other lands. A nation is eternal, and 
can wait. 

Enthusiasts have not been wanting who have 
urged the people to rise. Bat a great nation is 
not like a powder magazine, which any boy may 
explode by throwing in a spark. Revolutions do 
not come at the bidding of leaders, they are not 
made to order, nor can their course be mapped 
out in advance. No leader can say, “I will have 
one on such or such a day.” Ledru Rollin tried 
this on the 13th of Jane, and failed. A revolu- 
tion comes when least expected, like other great 
convulsions in nature. Who can predict the 
moment when Vesuvius will spit its angry lava 
against the sky? The traveller who throws him- 
self down on its barren side may hear the distant 
rumbling of the fermenting elements below, but 
he cannot foretell the epoch when the hollow 
caverns Will vomit forth their glowing waves. 

The next French revolution will come soon 
enough. A delay will lessen its task and mitigate 
its horrors. Half of those disfranchised by the late 
law are not yet aware of it. The peasants, the 
workmen, the ignorant of all classes, conscious of 
honesty of character, cannot believe that any 
party could be so foolhardy, so insulting, as to 
rank them with defrauders, thieves, penitentiary 
convicts, and murderers. The inhabitants of ten 
principal towns of France—Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, Strasbourg, Cherbourg, 
Granville, L’Orient, Toulon, Versailles, and Guil- 
lotiere—paying no personal taxes, do not yet un- 
derstand that they are all disfranchised, and that 
not one of them will be permitted to vote, except 
at the discretion of the Government. When the 
law is put in execution, the people will begin to 
understand it, and not before. Then all the dis- 
franchised will be ready for the contest, and prob- 


mongrel, affected with the distemper even in its in- 
fancy. 


I gave you an account, in a recent letter, of the 
splendor of the establishment of the ape monarch 
of the Elysée, of his household of one hundred 
and eighty-three persons, of his three sumptuous 
tables for the different grades of his dependents, 
of his balls, &. A compliment was hazarded to 
the financial ability of the Emperor’s nephew. 
Ah! if you only knew what pleasure it gave me 
to find something to compliment in that quondam 
London constable! But it appears he did not de- 
serve it. This week, he has asked the Assembly 
to grant him a salary of—how much, do you 
think? You cannot guess itin ten. He askssix 
hundred franes an hour, or two hundred and fifty 
thousand a month, or three million six hundred 
thousand a year! There is modesty for you! 
An adventurer, who should have been but too 
happy to get back to France on any terms, who 
should have devoted all his life to merit the confi- 
dence risked in him by the people, insists upon 
putting on the airs of a monarch. He forgets 
what France does with her monarchs when she 
gets tired of them. She shortens them when 
they are too treacherous, and shows them to the 
frontier when she despises them. This last move 
will achieve the ruin of the popularity of the heir 
of the Emperor. He is obstinately bent on ruin- 
ing himself, though Fortune has seemed so obsti- 
nately bent on saving him. He might have been 
the founder of a great Republic, but he prefers 
trying to be the least of all monarchs. ‘Too weak 
to be dangerous, and too corrupt to be hardy, 
Providence seems to have nailed him to the pil- 
lory of History, in order to convince France of 
the utter worthlessness of the last of her dynas- 
ties, and fix her firmly on a democratic basis. 

It is reported that the President has given up 
all hope of a reélection, and is determined to 
sport it during the rest of histerm. The rumor 
of the intended presentation of his demand for an 
increase of salary was circulated about two hours 
before the Minister mounted the tribune. In this 
interval, two messengers were despatched to the 
Elysée by the chiefs of the majority, to demand a 
delay of the measure. They returned with a flat 
refusal on the part of the President. A worse 
moment could not have been selected. His sanc- 
tion of the electoral law, and his demand for mo- 
ney, were made almost at the same moment. ‘The 
one seems to be the condition of the other. The 
demand was referred to a committee to be chosen 
for the purpose in the bureaux. It will-probably 
be accorded. The Assembly has already gone too 
far in the work of reaction to stop itself on the 
inclined plane which slopes towards a monarchy. 
Perhaps, a last return of shame will cause a re- 
sistance to this measure. But not among the 
seventeen Jurgraves or leaders. These are doubtless 
already pledged to sustain the demand. But 
Odillon Barrot! how can he advocate it? You 
may remember the position of the Prussian Cham- 
bers, which, after exhausting flattery and com- 
plaisance to the King, found itself unable to resist 
his exactions, which destroyed the Constitution 
they had made. The majority of the French As- 
sembly and the President have been accomplices 
in the conspiracy against the People, and are now 
powerless to refuse each other anything. 

As there is no stopping in the work of counter- 
revolution, we may expect the presentation of new 
measures of severity. The law against reunions, 
the law giving to the President the appointment 
of all the mayors of communes, the one against the 
liberty of the press, and others of similar tendency, 
will no doubt follow hard on the one against suf- 
frage. “Up with the steam,” is the cry of little 
Thiers and his accomplices, as he jumps on the 
safety valve to keep it down. 

There is little local news—none of interest 
enough to merit a place by the side of the two 
great historical events of the disfranchisement of 
four millions of voters, and the transformation of 
the President into an anxious beggar for more 
money. These two events I present alone as the 
two most striking symptoms of the commencing 
moral death of the reaction party in France, the 
most stupendous organization of selfishness in the 
world, with the single exception of your Slave- 
holding Power. Yours, W. 


~—— 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN VIRGINIA. 





ably will be aided by the majority of the author- 
ized voters. The work of the revolution will be 
trifling, in comparison with what it would be at 
present. Now, there would be two equal and hos- 
tile camps, two banners, and two armies; then, 
there may be little more to do than to kick the 
crapulous occupant of the Elysée down the back 
stairs, send his gaudy troops of liveried varlets 
after him, and to constitute a Government of hon- 
est men, if they can be found among the celebri- 
ties of France. In this last will lie the rub. Un- 
happy country! her prominent men are all so 
profoundly corrupted by three reigns of unbridled 
corruption, and one of despotism, that each revo- 
lution is betrayed by the very men it brings into 
power. 

The law just passed is an attempt to inaugurate 
a new principle of government, and is in itself a 
revolution. Napoleon’s principle was that of a 
pure despotism of one for the glory of the nation, 


_ the civil rights and equality of the citizens, the 


internal improvement of the country, and the de- 
velopment of its agricultural and manufacturing 
resources. Ele was welcomed as a deliverer from 
the anarchy and corruption of five debauchees. 
He fell amid the apathy and dislike of the people 
as soon as his glory began to grow more dim, and 
his heart to seek the interests of his own dynasty 
and person, instead of those of the people. 

The principle of government adopted by Louis 
XVIII and Charles X was that of the divine 
right of kings to rule. According to them, they 
were anointed by the Deity to rule over France ; 
rebellion against them was sacrilege, and disre- 
spect profanity. But these corpulent gentlemen 
gave no evidence of their divine mission. They 
may have been commissioned for some country of 
the East, where men bow down and worship the 
Grand Lama; but Frenchmen are not so credu- 
lous as Turtars. The time for such puerilities as 
the divine right of an old dolt to misgovern a civ- 
ilized people had passed away in France, and 
Charles X was swept from the throne. 

The treachery of some, and feebleneas of others, 
placed the helm of State in the hands of the able 
and unscrupulous Louis Philippe. He devised a 
principle of government which bears the marks of 
his character. He resolved to take the most in- 
fiuential men in France, to the number of three 
hundred thousand, and reign through them. 
With these all the spoils of power were to be di- 
vided. They were to be peers, ministers, ambas- 
sadors, members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
counsellors of State, voters ; their sons and kin of 
every degree were to have offices in the army, 
navy, colonies, and departments; colleges were to 
be founded for their sons and protéges; pensions 
were to be given to themselves, and, in short, 
all the favors of Government were to pass 
through the hands of the privileged class. The 
number of this class was great enough to make its 

influence felt in all the ramifications of society, 
but not so great but that each member of it could 
receive his share of favor and have strong per- 
sonal interest in sustaining the king. Never was 
corruption more shameless. To the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and its systematic government by means 
of the personal interests of the privileged class, 
may be safely ascribed that reniorseless and un- 
scrupulous selfishness which now characterizes 
what is called the highest class in France, and 
which makes patriotism an offair of office, or of 
francs and Napoleon pieces. But the system was 
an able one, and succeeded for eighteen years, 
when it died a natural death. 

The revolution of February founded its govern- 
ment on the broad base of the whole people, on 
the principle of universal suffrage, the only one 
thoroughly conservative in its nature, the only one 
which makes insurrection a crime. ‘the only one 
which has saved France from the degolation of & 
“7 bea toral 1 

new electoral law is i 
It establishes a new principle of pedi 9 ot 
military glory, dazzling the imagination, and 
fir ing the enthusiasm ; not the superstition of Di- 
Vine right, covering the Mokanna face of a lewd 
monarch with the silver veil of the rophet ; not 
& numerous oligarchy, bound by all the ties of 
selfishness to the throne; not democracy, which 
makes each citizen the guardian of the laws and 
constitution; but a propert: of four 


soar whose only privilege is the right of suf- 
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. | of Congress. 


In October last we published a Review of W. 
A. Smith’s pro-slavery Address, by S. M. Janney, 
for which he was presented by the Grand Jury, 
on the pretence “ that it was calculated to incite 
colored persons to make insurrection and rebel- 
lion.” That presentment not being sustained by 
the Court, another was made in November, charg- 
ing him with “maintaining the doctrine that 
masters had no right of property in their slaves.” 
This presentment has algo been quashed by the 
Court in the present month, and we shall give 
next week S. M. Janney’s defence submitted to 
the Court. 


——-—»_-__-—_ 


WIHHIG CONVENTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Whigs at their late State Convention in 
North Carolina re-nominated Governor Manly 
for the office of Governor. Resolutions were 
passed strongly sustaining General Taylor, ap- 
proving the Compromise of Mr. Clay, and pledg- 
ing zealous support to the Union, as follows: 


“2, Resolved, That whilst we are firmly deter- 
mined to meet and repel all encroachments upon 
the constitutional rights of the people of North 
Carolina, yet are we equally resolved to uphold 
and defend the integrity of our National Union 
against all assaults, by whomsoever made, and from 
whatsoever quarter they may come. 

“3, Resolved, That upon the perpetuity of our 
Union depends that Independence and Liberty 
which we possess, and which were the work of 
the joint counsels and efforts; of the common 
dangers, sufferings, and success of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers; and which we are bound, by 
every consideration of gratitude to them, of in- 
terest and honor to ourselves, and duty to our 
posterity, to maintain and defend.” 


——— 


THE PRISONERS AT HAVANA DISCHARGED. 


A telegraphic despatch from New Orleans, 
dated on Saturday last, says: 

“ We have received intelligence from Havana 
as late as the 10th instant, and are happy to state 
that the Spanish Government has yielded to the 
representations of our Consul, aided by other 
American authorities ; and, after passing through 
the forms of a trial, has liberated the American 
prisoners, who were free to return to the United 
States.” 

Thus is removed all grounds for apprehending 
any difficulty with Spain on account of these pris- 
oners. 





BCS WD 
Maine.—Ballotings for U. 8. Senator—A tele- 
graphic despatch from Augusta, Maine, at Boston, 
gives the result of the first trial on Thursday, to 
elect a United States Senator. The whole num- 
ber of votes was 149; necessary to a choice, 75. 
H. Hamlin (Loco) received 67; George Evans 
Whig) 42; John Hubbard (Loco) 20; Samuel 
essenden (Abolition) 15; W.P. Fessenden, 4; 
blank, }. 
See. * 
Stare Convention 1n Onso.—The Central 
Committee of the Free Democracy of Ohio hag 
called a State Convention at Cleveland, on the 
22d of August next, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a gubernatorial candidate in the place of 
Daniel R. Tilden, declined. 





Horriste Disaster.—The steamer Griffith, 
Captain Roby, which left Buffalo on Sunday 
morning week, for Toledo, with over 250 passen- 
gers, chiefly emigrants, caught fire and burned to 
the water’s edge the next morning at 4 o’clock, 
when within twenty miles of Cleveland. Some 
two hundred persons were destroyed, among them 
the captain and his family. The mate swam 
ashore, and hurried to Cleveland for aid. He re- 
ported about 30 saved. The cause of the terrible 
disaster is not yet explained, but some suppose 
that the fire originated from the boilers or the 
farnace. 


Important TeLecrarnic DesratcHes.—The 
readers of the New York Tribune are made ac- 
quainted by special telegraphic despatch from 
Washington, that on the twenty-first of June, the 
National Intelligencer copied the latest news from 
Santa Fe; the Republic announced the confirma- 
tion of certain consuls; the Union criticised the 
Nashville Convention; and the Southern Press 
complained that the most hostile notice it had re- 
ceived was from the Richmond (Va.). Bnquirer. 

On the 22d, the special telegraphist might have 
announced to the same paper that Mrs. Royall’s 
Huntress contained the portraits of divers members 


—>——— 


Generat Lorez.—The examination of Lopez, 
at New Orleans, charged with violating the laws 
of the United States, terminated on the 17th. He 
was bound over inthe sum of $3,000, to answer 


_ | the charge before the United States Circuit Court. 





_ Prorgsson Weusten—The Supreme Court in 





Boston has refused the application for a writ of 
error, made by the counsel of Professor Webster. 








KS CINCINNATI SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to? the Eva in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will hereafter receive their papers through Mr. 
Kirman, who has engaged to deliver them. They 
will of course settle with him for the postage. 


MEN AND THINGS IN CONGRESS. 


Grace Grernwoop, who has been spending 
some time in Washington, pays her respects to 
the great men of Congress in a very pleasent 
strain. She thus writes in the Sat. Evening Post, 
of what she sew in her first visit to the Capitol: 

Webster aad Clay I had seen before, yet I 
should have singled them out, I think, had I not 
known them. The unapproachable grandeur of 
Webster’s head—the imperious eye of Clay—the 
Wellingtonian front of Benton, who could mis- 

ake ? 

_ There was, that mc~ning, an animated discus- 
sion on the Compromise bill, of which you will 
have seen the report. Clay, Webster, Benton, 
Seward, and Foote, were among the speakers. Mr. 
Clay was suffering from recent indisposition, 
but he spoke with great energy and with keen 
flashings of his wonderful eye. It cannot de de- 
nied, however, that he oftener parried the attacks of 
his opponents with wit, than met them in argu- 
ment. At one time, when Benton was thunder- 
ing out a severe passage directed especially to 
him, he bent forward and placed his hand to his 
ear, in the attitude of listening, saying, “Speak a 
little louder!” But ere the close of the debate, this 
early morning coolness forsook the distinguished 
Senator—there were some keener passes between 
him and Benton, and both the honorable and 
venerable Senators seemed somewhat oblivious of 
the little proprieties naturally to be expected of 
such “ potent, grave, and reverend seigniors.” 

Webster’s manner in speaking had a sort of 
solemn heaviness, which may have been impres- 
sive, but which certainly was not inspiring. I 
was surprised to find Senator Foote a slight, gen- 
ial-looking, elderly gentleman. I had supposed 
him to be a younger and a more fiery-visaged in- 
dividual. He is a most restless statesman— 
seems afflicted with a sort of patriotic form of 
the dance St. Vitus—is on his feet with every 
opportunity, pouring forth “burning fluids” of 
speech and inflammable gases of Southern de- 
mocracy. In strong contrast was the calm, self- 
possessed Yankee coolness of Seward, who never 
moves from his positions, nor suffers himself to 
be “riled” in the least. Gen. Cass has a good, 
easy, uncleish appearance, and his face has a 
rather dull, after-dinner expression, not indica- 
tive of transcendent abilities, but which may do 
him injustice. Senator Houston amuses me 
greatly as I look down upon him from the gal- 
lery. He sits at his desk and wwhittles diligently 
and deliberately by the hour, very much with 
the air and expression of some worthy, compla- 
cent, stout spectacled old lady at her knitting— 
pretty well satisfied with things in general, and 
thinking of nothingin particular. Now aud then, 
he pauses to take a fresh piece of timber, or 
sharpen his knife, as said worthy old lady might 
pause to take up a stitch, or regale herself with 
a pinch of snuff. Apropos of snuff, I perceive 
that most of the honorable Senators are “up to 
that.” A Whig may be seen passing his box to 
a Democrat, who passes it to a Southern ultraist, 
who passes it to a Northern “incendiary ”—and 
all three forget their factional differences in a 
delightful concert of sternutation. No business 
is too grave, no speaker too eloquent, to be “sneez- 
ed at.” 

Mr. Clay has a peculiar gracious manner of 
acknowledging snuff-box courtesies, and a pecu- 
liarly graceful way of taking a pinch—but I do 
not perceive that he sneezes more harmoniously 
than his humble fellow citizens. 

I suppose that beauty is not precisely the forte 
of the Senate of the United States—so I trust I 
commit no offence when I| say that a rotundity of 
figure, slightly transcending the lines of grace and 
beauty, and a substantial, democratic plainness of 
feature, constitute the prevailing style in that au- 
gust assembly. The President, Mr. Fillmore, is a 
very handsome man, however, and Colonel Benton 
is one of the most impressive men of the Senate, in 
person, air, and manner. He looks the perfect 
embodiment of a great, inflexible, untiring will— 
a will which one can only doubt when the eye is 
turned to the other side of the Chamber, where 
sits his watchful, skillful, irresistible opponent, 
with the old fire of his wondrous intellect un- 
quenched, and the old strength of his Napoleonic 
will unbroken. ; 

A most remarkable person is Mr. Soulé of Lou- 
isiana. His figureis rather slight, but firmly and 
finely formed ; his face has a dark, dramatic style 
of beauty, which lights up most splendidly and 
effectively when he speaks. His action is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and his voice melodious, though he 
speaks with a marked French accent. I like to 
look from him to his political and natural antip- 
ode, Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire. This Senator 
has the ae of one who takes the world 
kindly and easily. He is rather stout in person, 
but looks vigorous and active; in the form of his 
head and the outline of his face, he is strikingly 
like Napoleon, but the expression is more frank 
and genial. Personally he is, I hear, quite popular 
with all parties here, and politically he moves on 
in a straight and open course, not antagonistic in 
spirit, but most uncompromising in principle. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Senate, and a gentleman quite well 
known of late for his unflattering estimate of 
Northern ladies, is one by himself—a decided in- 
dividual. The length and disposal of his locks, 
and a certain ornate style of dress, bordering on 
the flashy, are remotely suggestive of a favorite 
character well known to Philadelphia play-goers. 
On the whole, I should say he was a gentleman 
likely to smoke vehemently, drive rapidly, and 
wear his hat with a one-sided inclination, 

Mr. Chase of Qhio makes a fine appearance, 
with his powerful figure and his noble, earnest 
face, but I have not heard him speak. 

Mr. Corwin has, as you well know, a head 
and face of great character. I hope I may yet 
listen to his peculiar and powerful oratory. 

On the second day, I visited the House, when 
I could hear but little, yet was deeply and pleas- 
antly interested by new scenes and impressions. 

The House, most of the time, is a strange 
scene of confusion. The Speaker, Mr. Cobb, is 
kept hard at work, calling honorable gentlemen 
to order, and making decisions—pounding and 
expounding. His office is evidently no sinecure, 
and his chair no easy seat for quiet meditation. 

In the gallery, I had the pleasure of seeing 
Horace Mann, one of my enthusiasms, and a 
most delightful person, I found—Mr. Giddings, a 
man as agreeable in manner as he is impressive 
in appearance and strong in character—and one 
or two other gentlemen, whose conversation more 
than reconciled me to losing the speaking on the 
floor, which, in my position, I found it impossible 


to hear. 


for the National Era. 


The ladies of the Anti-Slavery Sewing Circle 
of Cincinnati have resolved to hold a Sale for 
the benefit of that Society in September next, 
and would ask the assistance of all friends of the 
cause, to forward their object by such donations 
of money, goods, or produce of any kind, which 
may be converted into money, as they find it con- 
venient to spare. Although the whole communi- 
ty profess to be anti-slayery, it has been with 
some hesitation that this sale has been underta- 
ken, as owing to the differences of opinion as to 
the mode of action on this subject, many of our 
warmest friends think we cannot succeed. But 
we all spend money ; and if those who do feel 
will bear it jn mind, and refrain from expending 
their means on indifferent objects, we shall do well. 
If the friends in the country will knit and send 
to us some dozen of men’s yarn socks, suspenders, 
mittens, &c., and those in the city and vicinity 
will delay supplying themselves for the winter 
till they have examined ours, it will be the same 
as money to us. Many of the friends have farms, 
whose produce would be as acceptable as money, 
if those in the city will give us their support, by 
bnying of us instead of strangers. This is done 
in all the Eastern cities at these Fairs; and in 
this way all work together for this sacred cause. 
Oars is not a political, but a moral and religious 
movement—the object of our society being to as- 
sist with clothing the destitute and oppressed 
colored people ; but more especially, a8 our means 
shal! admit, to lay before the community, by lec- 
tures and the press, the sin and evil of slavery, 
and by all peaceful means labor to abolish it. 
We have felt the objections usually brought 
against fairs by all conscientious people; and I 
sha]l avoid them, by allowing no raffling, selling 
nothing on commission, and having @ fair return 
of change; and we know the most fastidious will 
be satisfied that our course is a correct one. 

All trades and callings can help us if they will. 
Let the saddler send us some carpet-bags, or 
small trunks ; the tailor, a handsome vest or two ; 
the shoe-dealer, children’s little shoes, or gent’s 
slippers ; the merchant, silk neck handkerchiefs, 
or a pound of sewing silk ; the stationer, books or 
stationery ; the china-dealer, children’s tea-se 
or something in their line; the cooper, tubs an 
buckets ; the tinner, tin pans and dippers; the 
cutler, pen knives and sciesors ; the brush-maker, 
hair or house brushes; the druggist, fancy soap 
or perfumery; the fancy dealer, large and fine 

and. work baskets; the cabinet maker, 
children’s little chairs, work boxes, or towel hor- 
ses; the jeweller, pals upesin snd butter knives ; 
the baker and confectioner, cakes, pies, and can- 
dy; the horticul: fruits, plants, flowers ; the 











sugar; the milliner, caps or ruff. Soap, candles, 
or starch, will all come in their place—so that 
all may give of their sbundance a little, and by 
the blessing of God it shall come back to them 
after many days. Any of these contributions 
may be left at Mrs. John H. Coleman’s, Elm street, 
two doors above Twelfth oe or at Mr. Luke 
Kent’s, jeweller, east side of Main street., between 
o- and Sixth, directed to Mrs. Andrew H. 
rust. 





CONGRESS. 
q PHIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Trespay, June 18, 1850. 

Mr. Hunter; from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the Deficiency bill of the House, 
and it was read a third time and passed, 

The Omnibus bill was taken up, the question 
pending being on the motion of Mr. Hale to 
amend, as follows : 

Insert at the end of the first section (the part of 
the bill relating to California) the following: 

“ New States not exceeding two in number, of 
convenient size and having sufficient population, 
may hereafter, by consent of said State of Cali- 
fornia, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the 
provisions of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Foote moved to amend the amendment by 
by adding thereto, “with or without slavery, as 
the people of each State asking admission may 
desire.” 

After a protracted debate, the amendment of 
Mr. Foote was adopted, as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, Jones, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, 
Rusk, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Wales, and Yulee—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase, Corwin, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Hale, Phelps, Smith, Upham, and 
Webster—9. 

The question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Hale, as amended, it was withdrawn by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi submitted the follow- 
ing amendment, to come in after the 21st section : 

“ And that all laws, or parts of laws, usages, or 
customs, preéxisting in the territories acquired by 
the United States from Mexico, and which in 
said territories restrict, abridge, or obstruct the 
full enjoyment of any right of person or property 
of a citizen of the United States, as recognised or 
guarantied by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, are hereby declared and shall be 
held as repealed.” 

Mr. Hale moved to add to the amendment as 
follows: 

“Provided that the laws abolishing slavery in 
said Territory are excepted from this repealing 
clause.” 

Mr. Foote said that he thought that the Mexi- 
can laws abolishing slavery had been abrogated 
by the Constitution of the United States. He 
thought, therefore, that the amendment of his col- 
league was unnecessary. He would vote for it, 
however. He could not vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. It was 
but the Wilmot Proviso in one of its various 
shapes. 

Mr. Clay said that he would vote against the 
amendment of both Senators. The Proviso was 
equivalent to the enactment. There was nothing 
enacted by the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi but what was proposed to be excepted 
from its operation by the Proviso of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. He would vote against 
both. He thought the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi would be a 
departure from the course indicated by the Senate, 
which was not to decide at all upon the question 
of the Jez loci, but leave it to be decided by the 
judiciary whether those laws were in force, or 
whether they had been abrogated by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi explained his amend- 
ment. All that was asked by it was, that those 
local laws preéxisting in the Territories, interfer- 
ing with the rights which American citizens were 
entitled to under the Constitution, should be re- 
pealed. The amendment was not intended to reach 
the Mexican iaws abolishing slavery, hut it 
was intended that any law which prohibited 
the enjoyment of rights secured by the Consti- 
tution of the United States should be set aside. 

Messrs. Pratt and Downs expressed themselves 
as in favor of the principle of the amendment, 
but would vote against it. 

Mr. Berrien supported the amendment. 

Messrs. Davis, Foote, and Downs, continued 
the debate. 

Mr. Dawson followed in support of the amend- 
ment, and in reply to the objections urged against 
it. 

Mr. Walker addressed the Senate in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Badger said that, by an amendment to the 
bill already adopted, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and the laws of the United States had 
been extended over these Territories. There was 

then no necessity for the amendment, for every- 
thing proposed to be accomplished by the amend- 
ment had already been accomplished by the 
amendment which had been inserted. He thought 
the amendment unnecessary, and perhaps might 
embarrass the hill, therefore he would vate 
against it. 

Mr. Houston moved, and the Senate adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Jong 19, 1850. 


The Senate, after attending to the business of 
the morning hour, resumed the consideration of 
the report of the Committee of Thirteen. 

Mr. Benton gave notice of an amendment, al- 
tering the boundaries of New Mexico, as pro- 
posed in the bill. 

The question pending was on Mr. Hale’s amend- 
ment, which was rejected. 

The amendment .moved by Mr. Davis of Mis- 
sissippi was then taken up, and also rejected, by 
the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, and Yulee—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, 
Bright, Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Corwin, 
D.vis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Dodge of Iowa, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, 
Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, 
Walker, and Whitcomb—29, 

An amendment offered by Mr, Walker, to se- 
cure the right of suffrage to aliens born, who had 
signified their intention to hecome citizens, was 
rejected. 

Another amendment, moved by the same gen- 
tleman, to strike out from the 10th section the 
words “nor shall the lands or other property of 
non-residents he taxed higher than the lands or 
ather property,” shared the same fate. 

Mr. Underwood moved to amend the 19th sec- 
tion, so as to secure only the 16th instead of the 
16th and 36th sections, in each township, for school 
purposes. Rejected. 

Mr. Underwood submitted an amendment, au- 
thorizing suit to be brought in the Supreme Court 
by Texas against the United States, or the re- 
verse, for the settlement of their respective 
claims, should Texas decline the proposition of 
settlement in the present bill. Much discussion 
arose, but no question was taken. 

Messrs. Berrien, Dayton, and Sebastian, gave 
notice of various amendments, which were order- 
ed to be printed. 

Mr. Clay with great warmth expressed his 
regrets that so many amendments should be offer- 
ed, as if to thwart the bill. A hundred times 
already he had been on the point of abandoning 
it. 

Mr. Berrien replied that he could not submit 
in silence to the imputation that his design was to 
thwart the measure. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

Tuurspay, June 20, 1850. 

Mr. Clay presented the proceedings and reso- 
Iytions of a meeting of the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of Kentucky, approving 
of the report of the Committee of Thirteen. 

A resolution was adopted, directing the pur- 
chase of 2,000 copies of the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the California Convention, at $1.50 
per volume. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Compromise bill. After further discussion on 
Mr. Underwood’s amendment, it was rejected by 
the following vote: : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Corwin, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Dodge of Wisconsin Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Phelps, Seward, Spruance, 
Underwood, Upham, Wales, and Walker—1¢, 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Benton, 
Berrien, Bright, Butler, Cass, Clay, Cooper Daw- 
son, Downs, Felch, Foote Houston, Hunter, King, 
Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, 
Sturgeon, and Whitcomb—24. 

Mr. Berrien offered an amendment, reducing 
the number of representatives from California 
from two to one, and providing, further, that her 
Senators and Representatives should be elected 
after the passage of this act. Mr. Berrien deliy- 
ered a carefully prepared speech, in which he en- 
deavored to show that the population of Califor- 
nia entitled her to but one Representative, and 
that the persons already elected as her Senators 
Representatives were not entitled to seats in Con- 


gress. 
~ Mr. Douglas replied. 
The question being taken on the 





hatter, caps and children’s muffs; the potter, 
_ bowls and pitchers; the foundry men, iron 





or fire sets ; the hard ing kettles | 
and fiatirons; the grocer, dried. fruits, coffee, or | 


amendment 
to. : the number of oP seeemmpante of Cali- 
ria es rejected, as fol * oe 
* Messrs. age See Butler, Foote, 
nter, , Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, 
bastian, Soulé—12. 


Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bright, 
Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Corwin. Davis of 
Massachusetts, Dawson, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Houston, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, 
Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, 
Wales, and Walker—31. 

The amendment providing. for a new election 
for Senators and Representative was also rejected, 
as follows : 

Yzas—Messrs. Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dodge of Wisconsin, Foote, Elunter, 
Mason, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, and 
Soulé—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Benton, Bright, 
Cass, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Dawson, Douglas, 
Downs, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
Miller, Norris, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
and Walker—28, 

The Senate then (pursuant to an order hereto- 
fore adopted) adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, June 24, 1850. 


Mr. Douglas gave notice of an amendment he 
intended to offer to the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen, containing provision for the 
future formation of two new States in California. 

Mr. Soulé moved a substitute for the bill, pro- 
viding for the organization of the State of Cali- 
fornia above 36° 30’, and the organization of Cal- 
ifornia below that line into a Territory. He ad- 
dressed the Senate in support of his substitute, 
and without concluding gave way for a motion to 
postpone till to-morrow. He considered that Con- 
gress had been greatly to blame for not having 
provided California with a proper Government ; 
and, because of this, he was willing to forbear his 
great objections to her admission at all. Had 
Congress given California a suitable Government, 
had protection of law been extended to her citi- 
zens and property, the present unfortunaté posi- 
tion of public affairs would not exist. He attrib- 
uted the evils of this course as resulting from the 
fanaticism which prevented the establishment of 
a Government for California, unless that form of 
Government was coupled with the odious Proviso 
which was to exclude the South from her enjoy- 
ment of the territories to acquire which she had 
poured forth her blood. 

Those who brought this about were they who 
denounced the war, and voted against the treaty 
by which this territory was acquired. Yet the 
same persons who thus did all they could to pre- 
vent the acquisition of the territory did not hesi- 
tate to send their hardy sons to dig from the earth 
of these acquisitions the riches which have been 
discovered there. After doing everything to pre- 
vent the acquisition, they now desire to exclude 
the South. 

Mr.S. then examined the nature and character 
of the institution of slavery, and defended it from 
the attacks made upon it; and attributed the re- 
sponsibility for its evils (if any existed) to the fa- 
thers of those who now denounce it, and who are 
now enjoying the great profits and proceeds real- 
ized in the slave trade. 

He then proceeded to explain and defend his 
amendment. 


Turspay, June 25, 1850. 


The time of the Senate to-day was chiefly occu- 
pied with the closing part of Mr. Soulé’s speech 
in support of his substitute for the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, June 18, 1850. 


Mr. Strong, from the Committee on Elections, 
reported in favor of the right of Mr. Thompson 
of Iowa to the seat now occupied by him. A mi- 
nority report was made by Mr. Van Dyke. The 
consideration of the reports was postponed till the 
26th instant. 

A reconsideration was moved of the resolution 
by which, on the day before, a Committee of In- 
vestigation had been ordered to examine whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not used or 
appropiated a large sum of money out of the sur- 
plus fund, without authority of law. 

A discussion took place, in which Mr. Morse 
of Lowisiana denounced the practice of getting 
up such resolutions on the strength of statements 
or rumors from persons outside the Hall. 

Finally, the motion to reconsider prevailed, 
and the following amendment, offered by Mr. 
Chandler, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to procure an account of all 
sums of money which may have been taken (if 
any) from the surplus fund, which had accumu- 
lated to said fund under the provisions of the act 
of Congress of 1795, from appropriations made 
for the Florida Indians and for other purposes, 
under various specific appropriations made by 
Congress. 

The House adjourned, 


Wepnespay, June 19, 1850. 

Mr. Bayly, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill making appropriation for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1851. To 
avoid cavil, he desired to state that the amend- 
ments and additions were so numerous that it 
would be necessary that he should perfect it. 

On his motion, it was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Rich- 
ardson in the Chair,) and proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the special order, being the bill 
heretofore reported by Mr. Cobb of Alabama, en- 
titled “ A bill providing (with bounty lands) for 
soldiers of the war of 1812, ’13, 714, and 715, with 
Great Britain; the Indian wars of 1811; the 
Florida (Seminolean) war of 1835, ’36, &c.; and 
the war known as General Wayne’s, of 1792 to 
1795, that have not heretofore been provided for.” 

The bill having been read— 

An animated debate took piace on the policy of 
granting bounty lands, some members denouncing 
the bill as playing into the hands of a few spec- 
ulators, and as being 9 heavy drain upon the 
Treasury. Others advocated it as a matter of 
justice and sound policy. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
Tuourspay, June 20, 1850. 
The House, on motion of Preston King, re- 
solved to terminate debate on the Bounty Land 
bill, in Committee of the Whole, at one o’clock 
to-day. 
Jt then resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the bill, 
which was advocated by Haraison, Watkins, and 
Cobb of Alabama. 
The hour having arrived for the termination of 
the debate, memhers began to move amendments, 
each occupying five minutes in discussing his own 
amendment. 
The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
Frinay, June 21, 1850. 
The Bounty Land bill was under consideration 
all day in Committee of the Whole, numerous 
amendments being offered, and short speeches 
made. 
The Committee rose without coming to a con- 
clusion, and the House adjourned till Monday. 
Monpay, June 24, 1850. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and resum- 
ed the consideration of the Bounty Land bill. 

Amendments were moved, and voted down—the 
day being occupied in such business and with five 
minutes speeches. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Tuespay, June 25, 1850. 

The Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union reported, without amendment, the sub- 
stitute for the bounty land bill. The House put 
it at once through all its stages and passed it, 

iestidiggicab aut 

Free Sou, Mretinas.—A meeting, reported as 
large and enthusiastic was lately held in Pitts- 
burgh, to give utterance to the opinion of the 
People in favor of the unconditional admission of 
California, and against any extension of slavery. 
James Robb presided. The meeting was elo- 
quently addressed hy George Mason and Dr. F- 
J. Le Moyne. The Committee, through their 
Chairman, John A. Wills, reported a series of 
very spirited resolutions, which were adopted. 
We subjoin a few of them: 

“ Resolved, That when we see the wheels of 
the General Government arrested by the pro- 
slavery propagandists of the South—California 
refused admission into the Union—the dissolu- 
tron of the Union threatened on the floor of Con- 
gress—when we see traitors in the ranks of both 
the great political parties of the country-hatch- 
ing delusive projects of compromise, which, while 
they give nothing substantial to the cause of 
Freedom, surrender everything to slavery—and 
when we know that slavery is bounded by no 
lines of physical geography, and that it has been 
and is now as profitably employed in mining as in 
other branches of industry, we are not to be de- 
luded by the deceptive suggestion that the Wil. 
mot Proviso is unnecessary—that slavery will 
never enter the new Territories—that the South 
is merely contending for an abstract right which 
it has no disposition to exercise—and that there- 
fore, in a spirit of compromise, we should forbear 
the exercise of a well-established constitutional 
right. 

% Resolved, That a crisis in the fate of the 
Whig and Democratic parties at the North has 
at length arrived, when they must either dissolve 
their alliance with the Slave Power, or the labor- 
ing men of the country, a8 sensible men, seeking 
to promote their own interests, not less than to 





obliged to withdraw from all political connection 
with them.” 

In Syracuse, New York, the citizens without 
distinction of party lately assembled in town 
meeting. ‘The Mayor, assisted by eight Vice 
Presidents, presided. The Albany Atlas says 
of it— 

“The meeting held at Syracuse on Tuesday 
evening, to speak on behalf of the admission of 
California as a single question, is represented to 
have been one of the largest and most exciting 
ever held in that city. The officers were among 
the most intelligent and influential citizens, and 
the meeting was almost entirely composed of that 
portion of community—men who think and rea- 
son, and do not fear to speak. 

“ We call attention to the preamble and reso- 
lutions, and to the character of the body from 
which they emanate. They speak the language 
of the men of all parties—the expression of the 
unanimous sentiment of a community which, in 
the centre of the State, surrounded by a large 
agricultural population, remote from all influences 
of interest or passion which might pervert sober 
judgment on this subject, may be taken as a fair 
type and representative of the best portion of the 
people of the Northern States. They demand 
that legislation shall return to its accustomed 
channels, and that demagogues shall cease to ob- 
struct it. They demand the admission of Cali- 
fornia, and reject the idea of coupling its destiny 
with other questions. They declare that in view 
of the sggressions and menaces of the Slave 
Power, they ‘feel called upon to declare their 
uncompromising hostility to the passage of any 
laws which shall not contain a provision forever 
forbidding the extension of slavery therein, ” 

A public meeting, without distinction of party, 
was lately held in Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania. Joshua Place presided, James Jacobs was 
appointed Secretary. The meeting passed unan- 
imous resolutions, among them the following : 

“ Resolved, That the representative, of whatever 
grade, who proves false to his God and his coun- 
try in the hour of peril and time of need, upon 
the great question of human freedom, will be a 
libel upon the name of man, and the Benedict 
Arnold of the age. 

“ Resolved, That we feel deeply grateful to 
freedom’s noble representatives, for their manly, 
dignified, and heroic efforts to preserve inviolate 
the glorious sentiments of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and to maintain unsullied the honor 
and integrity of our country. The admiration of 
the present age awaits them; the blessings of the 
future will keep their memories green in the 
hearts of its children. 

“ Resolved, That California having complied 
with the terms prescribed by the Constitution, it 
is the duty of Congress to immediately provide 
for her admission with her present boundaries, 
separated from all other questions.” 


SS 


LATE FROM CALIFORNIA, 


New York, June 24, 1850. 

The steamship Crescent City arrived here this 
morning, about 1 o’clock, bringing 15 days later 
intelligence from California. 

The Crescent City, in her voyage hence to Cha- 
gres, arrived there in eight and a half days, and 
left Chagres on the 14th instant, thus making the 
voyage homeward in about ten days. 

She brings $250,000 in gold dust, and 156 pas- 
sengers. 

The steamer Isthmus arrived at Panama on the 
26th ultimo, having left San Francisco on the fif- 
teenth. She brought the mail, $300,000 in gold 
dust, and 134 passengers. 

The steamer New World arrived at Panama on 
the 7th instant, and was to leave soon for San 
Francisco. 

The steamer Panama was repairing at Panama. 
At the sailing of the Crescent City, the Chagres 
river was high, and was rising rapidly. The 
health of Chagres and Panama was good. 

A destructive fire occurred at San Francisco on 
the 8th of May, which reduced fully one-third of 
the city to ashes. The loss was set down at five 
hundred thousand dollars. The fire was thought 
to be the work of an incendiary, and $5,000 was 
offered for his detection. 


——_—@——_—_—_ 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Haurrax, June 21, 1850. 


The royal mail steamer Cambria arrived off 
her wharf here this morning, about five o’clock. 
She brings Liverpool dates to the Sth instent, and 
London to the 7th. Her advices are one week 
later than those heretofore received. 

The news from France and the continent 
generally is pacific, and the commercial aspect 
satisfactory. 

The new French electoral bill has passed the 
French Assembly by a large majority, without 
creating any demonstration from the opposition. 

The English press is wasting a quantity of pa- 
per in regard to General Lopez’s invasion of Cuba, 
and the matter was giving rise to discussion 
in Parliament. 

Consols on Friday closed at 9634 for money, 
and 967, for account. ‘There is no material 
change to notice in foreign stocks. American 
stocks are not quoted. 

The English manufacturing markets are kept 
active and the people well employed and well 

aid. 

: The flour market was dull, and prices about 
the same as at the close of the previous week, 
though rather favoring buyers. The market 
for Indian corn was also dull, and prices declined 
from 6d. to 1s. per quarter of 480 pounds. 

The provision market was very quiet and favor- 
ing buyers. Lard had declined 3¢. and butter 
and tallow were both 6d. lower. The late conti- 
nental advices have created an active demand for 
caffee of all descriptions, and prices have advanced 
from 3s. to 5s. per cwt The news from Cuba has 
had the tendency to strengthen the sugar market 
materially, and prices have advanced. Nothing 
doing in rice. Sales of American whale oil at £3 
10s. per cwt. 

The money market was easy, and the rates of 
discount low on good paper. 

The Liverpool cotton market was firm at the 
closing prices of the previous week. The sales of 
the week amount to 60,000 bales. 

Brown & Shipley’s circular, dated Liverpool, 
June 7th, states that the demand for cotton dur- 
ing the early part of the week continued good with 
consumers and speculators, as well as for export, 
and with a tendency to command further advan- 
ces; but within the last two or three days the 
market has been comparatively quiet. 


No doubt existed of the speedy restoration of 
diplomatic relations between England and France. 


The Pope has published an address and expla- 
nation of the startling events of his reign, and 
commenting on the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
world. He especially stigmatized the prosecution 
of the Archbishop of Turin by the Piedmontese 
Government. The houses of English residents 
and others are being closely searched for Bibles, 
not even excepting the British Consul’s. 


DEATHS. 

Died on —— day, 1850, Mr. James W. Camp- 
bell, of Brown county, Ohio. Mr. Campbell was 
born June 5, 1776. He was a native of Virginia. 
His birth-place was between Stanton and Rock- 
ingham, within two miles of Miller’s Iron Works. 
He removed to Kentucky when about fourteen 
years old; remained there until 1826, when he 
removed to Ohio. He was for many years a con- 
sistent Christian, and sought to serve his Re- 
deemer according to his word. He was among 
the first to espouse the cause of the slave, and con- 
tinued to the end of his life a devoted friend of 
the oppressed. Those who knew him best, ad- 
mired his unflinching adherence to principle. He 
was 8 man of a kind and benevolent heart, of 
great strength of will, and prompt to act. His 
benevolence was from the heart. 

Died in Brookfield, Madison county, N. Y., 
January 26, 1850, Deacon William Whitford, a 
friend of the slave and a true Christian, in the 
68th year of hisage. During his illness, which 
was somewhat protracted, he evinced the utmost 
patience and resignation, and was enabled to say, 
“not my will, but thine, oh God! be done.” He 
seemed to close his earthly activities with an 
aspiration like that contained in the following 
lines, the singing of which he oft requested : 

“ Roek of ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ; 

Let the water and the blood, 

From thy wounded side that flowed, 
Be of sin a perfect cure ; 

Save me, Lord, and make me pure!” 








Rev. A. M. Srowgtt has removed from Moriarty, Essex 
county, New York, to Saratoga Springs, same State. 





The astonishing success of OAK HALL, Boston, in the 
Clothing trade, is owing to the fact that G. W. Simmons has 
adopted a system jn doing business adapted to the wants of 
the public. Strangers visiting Boston should not fail to pay 
his superb establishment a visit, and make their purchases, 








LOST, 
GOLD PENCIL CASE AND PEN, with a red stone 
set. The finder will be rewarded by leaving it at this 
office June 27. 





HAMILTON COLLEGE, 
HE Commencement at Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, will take:place on Wednesday, July 24th. During 
usual addresses will be delivered before the 
Sosiety of Christian Research, by Rev. Barnes, of 
Philadelphia; before the Alamni, by Hon. J. Bacon, 





advance the great cause of humanity, will be 
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LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, 


0 . 
c poh ge OF No. 320.— Price, twelve and a half 


Ral 5 mneincing a New Volume. 
3 Dr. Copland on Bey British Quarterly Review. 
. Calmet’s Phantom orld. peex3 Spectator. 
 Lettice Arnold, Chaps. 7—8 — Ladies? Companion 
. Gossip about Children.— Godey’s Lady’ ‘we 
The Story of “The Requiem."— Frases mu ‘ye 
The Arctic Expedition. — New, York tia: 


NO TE go 


POETRY. 
My Christian Name. The Poet's Life, 
SHORT ARTICLES, 


New Printing Machine. Mode of Findin ' 
in [reland. & Bog Timber 





WasHino ron , December 27,1845 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature ana 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It conitains in. 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, eorner of 
ha aa oad street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
n. 





MEDICINAL USES OF THE WILD CHERRY. 

E* ER since the settlement of America, Wild Cherry ha s 

been known to possess very important medicinal vir- 
tues. Everybody knew this fact, but nobody knew how to 
extract its essential properties. Every mother gives Wild 
Cherry tea to her children for worms, for colds, aud for al- 
most every disease ; and adults throughout our country are 
in the habit of making a compound of syrup of Wild Cherry 
bark and other ingredients, to be used in spring as an anti- 
dote to complaints incident to that changeful season. [t is 
found by experiment that the Wild Cherry possesses even 
far more important qualities than were ascribed to it. For 
the first stage of Consumption, Asthma no matter how long 
standing, Coughs, Liver Complaints, &c., itis proved to be 
the best medicine known to man 

Dr. Wistar’s BatsaM Or Wi_Lp CuEerry 


Is a chemical Extract combined with a similar extract ‘rom 
Tar, which enhances its value. Its success in curing pul- 
monary diseases, in almost every stage after cur best phy- 
sicians could do no more, has astonished the faculty, and 
led them to confess that Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 
possesses a principle heretofore unknown among medical 
men. 

None genuine, unless signed J. BUTTS on the wrapper. 

The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Piiila., blown in the 
glass ; each bottle bearing a label on the frout, with the sig- 
nature of H. WISTAR, M. D. 

Price one dollar per bottle ; six bottles for five dollars. 


For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C.,and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
; No. XI—Joune, 1850. 
DITLD by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. ° 
New sabscribera, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted 
Contents of No. 11. 
The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 
Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The Industrial Arts in Russia. 
Browning’s Poems 
Hildreth's History of the United States. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Iimi 





SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 
66 ye of —— H. Seward, on the Admission of 
Salifornia. Delivered in the Senate of th i 
+ March 11, 1850,” s Sones 83am 
his admirable Speech,in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatl 
covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 ceats single,) is iene coat 
BUELL § BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 6\ John street, New York. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill Boston. 
DERBY, MILLER, & CO., Auburn, New York. 
LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of th. 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machi 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always ~ 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and exeented for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 


and Canadas. npely to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, o. 








é finest quality, 











CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
gs above Establishment, having been put in fine order 
is now commencing its third season. The success 

which has attended it thus far gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the subscriber to say with confidence, to 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hyaro- 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable auspices for the removal of 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beantiful cities in the Union, is still very ~ 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past season 
to which patients can have access for exercise and amuse. 
ment. All patients will be required to furnish three com- 
forters, two large woollen blankets. two coarse cotton sheets 
one coarse linen sheet, and six towels. ‘ 

The price for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at- 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. Per- 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well recom- 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, pro- 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooms. : 

All ne must be post paid. 

. T. SEELYE, M.D. iet 
Cleveland, May, 1850.—May 30—2'n”»” * ToPtietor. 





CLINTON WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 
To be opened June 12, 1850. 


HIS Institution is delightfully situated in the village of 
T Clinton, famed for its pleasantness, healthfniness and 
varied a Ry eight miles from Utica, it is of 
easy access by plank roads, and num i 
———— ’ erous daily stages aud 

The public may confidently rely upon enjoyin 
privilege and experjencing every attention which the best 
ee . the kind in our country afford. 

atients will furnish the usual extra artich 
bedding. es of linen and 

Terms—For board and treatment, from five to seven dol- 
lars per week, eee weekly. 
. STEBBINS, M. D., Physician. 
H. H. KELLOGG, Proprietor. 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. May 30—3t 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 

A a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850, 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made varions improvements, this Institute is now 
pr« pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years pant in 
this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

‘ The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 
Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Laon 
square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydrepathic 
Institute. 


The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c. ; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door ; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, hy “a hydraulic 
ram,’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. e surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing roqm 

with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the eure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 











derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 
THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
MENT, 


Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


Begg helt cd to be open for the reception of invalids. 

Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, tegether with the 
snecess during six years of exverience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 
South and West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, are neceesary to undergo the treatment. 

gg six dollars per week, payable weekly. 

eb. 2i—4m 


GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 


HIS Establishment, having been completely refitted 

this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 

It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 

Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and can have them xept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 

‘or 
April2—3m eo ae ea 


BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 











LISHMENT, 
i gee Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
ig now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa- 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany 
New York, and Boston. A detailed re rt of u ° 
cases treated there, during the yeat 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, 1 
York. For further information, epPly To the subscriber. 


‘WESSELHOEFT, M. D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., Maroh, 1850. March 21—3m 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 
nd Retail Boot and Shoe Manujoctur- 
W erry ‘the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
¢innati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &e. 
J. P. LAN, 











May 23—ly ‘A. WOOD. 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PaGE.] 


and fanatics.” Sir, I do not understand the terms 
in such connection. There can be no fanatics in 
the cause of genuine Liberty. Funaticism is €2- 
cessive zeal. ‘There may be, and have been, fanat- 
ics in false religion; in the bloody religion of 
the heathen. There are fanatics in superstition. 
But there can be no fanatics, however warm their 
zeal, in true religion, even although you sell your 
goods, and bestow your money on the poor, and 
go and follow your Master. There may be, and 
every hour shows around me, fanatics in the cause 
of false liberty—that infamous liberty which jus- 
tifies human bondage; that liberty whose corner- 
stone is slavery.” But there can be no fanati- 
cism, however high the leony the cause 

of rational, universal ——o iberty of the 

tion of Independence. 

— is the same S oieve which the Egyptian 

tyrant cast upon those old abolitionists, Moses 

and Aaron, when they “agitated ” for freedom, 

and, in obedience to the command of God, bade 

im let the people go. 

— we abe Fd by these pretended advocates 

of Liberty in both branches of Congress, that 

those who preach Freedom here and elsewhere 

are the slave’s worst enemies; that it makes the 
slaveholder increase their burdens, and tighten 
their chains; that more cruel laws are enacted 
since this agitation began in 1835. Sir, I am not 
satisfied that this is the fact. I will send to the 
Clerk, and ask him to read a law of Virginia, 
enacted more than fifty years before this agitation 
began. It is to be found in the 6th volume of 
Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, pub- 
lished in 1819, “pursuant to an act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, passed on the 5th day of 
February, 1808.” 

Seo. xxiv. “ And that when any slave shall be no- 

toriously guilty of going abroad in the night, or 
running away and laying out, and cannot be reclaimed 
from such disorderly courses by common methods of 
punishment, it shall be lawful for the County Court, 
upon complaint and proof thereof to them made by the 
owner of such slave, to order and direct such punish- 
ment by DISMEMBERING, Or any other way, not touch- 
ing life,as the Court shall think fit. And if such 
slave shall die by means of such DISMEMBERING, 20 
forfeiture or punishment shall be thereby incurred.” 

I have had that law read, to see if any gentle- 
man can turn me to any more cruel laws passed 
since the “agitation.” I did not read it myself, 
though found on the pages of Old Virginia’s law 
books, lest it should make the modest gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Mituson] and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Stanty] and his 
gray-headed negro, blush ! 

[Mr. Bayty of Virginia. That law is repealed, 
or not now in force. | 

Mr. Stevens. Then | am glad that the agita- 
tion has produced some amelioration of your laws, 
although J still find it on your statute-book.* 

But suppose it were true that the masters had 
become more severe; has it not been so with ty- 
rants in every age? The nearer the oppressed is 
to freedom, and the more hopeful his struggles, 
the tighter the master rivets his chains. Moses 
and Aaron urged the emancipation of the en- 
slaved Jews. Their master hardened his heart. 
Those fanatical abolitionists, guided by Heaven, 
agitated anew. Pharaoh increased the burden 
of the slaves. He required the same quantity 
of brick from them without straw, as when the 
straw had been found them. They were seen 
dispersed and wandering to gather stubble, to 
make out their task. They failed, and were 
beaten with stripes. Moses was their worst ene- 
my, according to these philanthropic gentlemen. 
Did the Lord think so, and command him to de- 
sist, lest he should injure them? No; he directed 
him to agitate again, and demand the abolition 
of slavery from the King himself. That great 
slaveholder still hardened his heart, and refused. 
The Lord visited him with successive plagues— 
lice, frogs, locusts, thick darkness—until, as the 
agitation grew higher, and the chains were tighter 
drawn, he smote the first-born of every house in 
Egypt; nor did the slaveholder relax the grasp 
on his victims, until there was wailing through- 
out the whole land, over one dead in every fam- 
ily, from the King that sat on the throne to the 
captive in the dungeon. So I fear it will be io 
this land of wicked slavery. You have already 
among you what is equivalent to the lice and the 
locusts, that wither up every green thing where 
the foot of slavery treads. Beware of the final 
plague. And you, in the midst of slavery, who 
are willing to do justice to the people, take care 
that your works testify to the purity of your in- 
tentions, even at some cost. Take care that your 
door-posts are sprinkled with the blood of sacri- 
fice, that when the destroying angel goes forth, as 
go forth he will, he may pass you by. 

Aside from the principle of Eternal Right, I 
will never consent to the admission of another 
slave State into the Union, (unless bound to do so 
by some constitutional compact, and I know of 
none such,) on account of the injustice of slave 
representation. By the Constitution, not only the 
States now in the Union, but all that may here- 
after be admitted, are entitled to have their slaves 
represented in Congress, five slaves being counted 
equal to three white freemen. This is unjust to 
the free States, unless you allow them a repre- 
sentation in the compound ratio of persons and 
property. There are twenty-five gentlemen on 
this floor who are virtually the representatives of 
slaves alone, having not one free constituent. 
This is an outrage on every representative prin- 
ciple, which supposes that representatives have 
constituents, whose will they are bound to obey, 
and whose interest they protect, 

The slave representation should not be in- 

creased, for it already possesses & power danger- 
ous to the Constitution. In the Senate, slavery 
has the power to reject all nominations to office 
who are not obedient to the institution. That 
power is exercised. The real leader of that body, 
a Senator from Mississippi, not long since, frank- 
ly declared in debate, that he would vote for no 
nominee who was tinctured with anti-slavery doc- 
trines, or who had active friends that were. This 
power was notoriously and successfully brought 
to bear, several years since, against a distinguish- 
ed and worthy gentleman, who was nominated to 
an office far below his merits, because he had 
spoken evil‘of the “ dark spirit of slavery.” Thus 
are Northern men held in duress! 
. This power demands from Congress “compro- 
mises” Which shall increase its influence. Sir, this 
word “compromise,” when applied to human 
rights, and constitutional rights, I abhor. We 
are not asked, but commanded, to compromise 
away the Constitution. It is well known that, 
when Congress assembled here, a large majority 
of its members, as well as a large majority of the 
people, were in favor of prohibiting slavery in all 
the Territories, and admitting no new slave States 
into the Union. It is a vital principle of the Con- 
stitution, that the will of a majority shall govern. 
But terror, treason, threats, are used to compel 
the majority to yield to a turbulent minority. 
The violence of passion, the recklessness of am- 
bition, and the corruption of party, are all used to 
bring about this “compromise” of constitutional 
right. He who regards his oath to support the 
Constitution cannot thus surrender. 

I shall not now particularly refer to the fea- 
tures of the most extraordinary conspiracy 
against liberty in the Senate, called the Compro- 
mise bill. If it should survive its puerperal fever, 
we shall have another opportunity of knocking 
the monster in the head. I[ over what is fa- 
wiliarly known as the “ten million bribe,” which 
was evidently inserted for no other purpose than 
= public opinion on change, and carry the 

But it is proposed to propitiate Virginia b: 
giving her $200,000,000 out of the ‘abi Treas 
ury, the proceeds of the public lands. If this 
sum were to be given for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the freedom of her slaves, large as it is, it 
should have my hearty support. It is, I think, at 
least fifty millions more than would pay for them 
all at a fair market price. But it is designed for 
no purpose of emancipation. The cool-headed, 
cool-hearted, philosophic author had no such 
“transcendental” object. It is to be specifically 
appropriated to exile her free people of color, 
and tran them from the land of their birth 
to the land of the stranger! Sir, this is a propo- 
sition not “ fit to be e.” 

[Mr. Averett of Virginia here asked, Did not 
New England sell slaves ?] 

Mr. SrevenS. Yes, she sold, she im 
slaves; she was very wicked ; she has long since 
repented. Go ye and do likewise. 

It is my purpose nowhere in these remarks to 
make personal reproaches; I entertain no ill-will 
towards any human being, nor any brute, that I 

of, not even the skunk across the way to 
Which I referred. Least of all would I reproach the 
Sonth. I honor her courage and fidelity. Even 
& bad, a wicked cause, she shows a united 
front. All her sons are faithful to the cause of 
because it is their cause. Butthe 
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ually distinguished Senator 
_— pret ie Me Wassree] unites with 
him in denouncing the ons of the North 
in this particular ; and they both declare their 
determination to vote for the bill, with its amend- 
ments, now on file, and which has become a part 
of the “ Compromise.” - 
It may be well to look a little at the law as it 
now stands on the subject, and then at the one 
which has enlisted such powerful support. By 
the Constitution alone, without any legislation, 
the slaveholder may go into a free State, take 
with him such force us he pleases, and take his 
slave and carry him back. If the fact of his sla- 
very is disputed either by the alleged slave or 
aay one for him, the claimant may issue his writ 
de homine repligiando, and unless the defendant 
gives ample bail for his forthcoming on the final 
issue, and for the payment of all costs aud dam- 
ages, (which include the value of his services in 
the mean time,) the plaintiff may take him into 
his possession, and retain him until final trial by 
a court and jury. Is notthissufficient? It is all 
the right which he would have if he claims 
property in a horse, or other property which he 
might allege had strayed over the line. Why 
should he have any greater right when he claims 
property in man? Is a man of so much less value 
than a horse, that he should be deprived of the 
ordinary protection of the law? Sir, in my 
judgment, the remedy ovght to be left where the 
Constitution places it, without any legislation; 
that the odious law of 1793 ought to be repealed. 

By that law, the slaveholder may not only seize 
his slave and drag him back, but he may command 
the aid of all the officers of the United States 
Court; take his alleged slave before the judge, 
and after summary examination, without trial by 
jury, may obtain a certificate of property ; which, 
for the purpose of removal, is conclusive of his 
slavery, takes away the writ of habeas corpus, and 
the right of trial by jury, and sends the victim to 
hopeless bondage. If an inhabitant of a free State 
sees a wretched fugitive, who he learns is fleeing 
from bondage, and gives him a meal of victuals to 
keep him from starving, and allows him to sleep 
in his out-house, although his master is not in 
pursuit of him, he is liable to the penalty 
of five hundred dollars. A judge in Penn- 
sylvania lately held that a worthy citizen of 
Indiana county incurred such penalty by giving a 
cup of water and a crust of bread to a famishing 
man whom he knew to be fleeing from bondage. 
Aslave family escaped from Maryland; went into 
Cumberland county, Pa., and obtained the reluc- 
tant consent of a worthy farmer to sleep in his 
hay-loft. ‘Their owner did not pursue them for a 
week afterwards. It was held by a State court 
that the farmer was liable for the full value of 
the slaves, beside the $500 penalty, and a jury re- 
turned a verdict for $2,000 and costs. Such are 
some of the provisions of the law of 1793 now in 
force, which these great expounders of constitu- 
tional freedom hold to be too mild! And more 
stringent laws are to be passed to punish North- 
ern men who have a heart! 

The law which they propose to support doubles 
all these penalties. But that is not its most obnox- 
ious feature. It expressly recognises slavery in 
the Territories. 

In section 1 it provides, ‘‘ That when a person 
held to service or labor in any State or Territory 
shall escape intoany other of said States or Terri- 
tories,” &c. 

We have no Territories except New Mexico 
and California, both of which are free by their 
present laws. This bill recognises slaves capable 
of fleeing from “Territories,” and extends the 
fugitive laws tothem. This settles the Wilmot 
Proviso most effectually, and seems to render it 
necessary somewhat to strengthen and “reénact 
the will of God.” 

It provides that the claimant may arrest such 
alleged fugitive, “and take him or her before 
any judge of the Circuit or District Court of the 
United States, or before any marshal, commis- 
sioner, or clerk of such court, or any postmaster 
of the United States, or collector of the customs 
residing or being within such State where such 
seizure or arrest shall be made; and upon proof 
to the satisfaction of such judge, commissioner, 
clerk, marshal, postmaster, or collector, as the case 
may be, either by oral testimony or affidavit taken 
before and certified by any person authorized to admin- 
ister an oath, that the person so seized owes service 
or labor, &c., it shall be the duty of such judge, 
marshal, postmaster, &c,, to give a certificate to 
such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, which 
shall be sufficient warrant for removing such fugi- 
tive to the State or Territory from which he or she 
may have fled.” 

An amendment proposed by the Committee of 
Thirteen provides, that the claimant may make 
up a record before a court in his own Siate, with- 
out notice to the alleged fugitive, proving his sla- 
very and absconding ; and, on producing this before 
the High Court of Tide Waiters or Postmasters, 
it shall be taken to be conclusive evidence of the 
facts; and on the production of which, those offi- 
cers are required to give the certificate of slavery. 
These are most extraordinary tribunals. These 
are awful trials. Clerks of courts, marshals, col- 
lectors, and township postmasters, are transformed 
into high justiciaries, whose signature to a prepar- 
ed certificate is to be conclusive of the liberty of 
human beings! They are the sole judges of the 
law and the evidence ; and from their judgment 
there is no appeal. The habeas corpus is annulled ; 
the trial by jury denied. The evidence, which 
they are bound to hold conclusive, may be made 
up ¢x parte, by affidavit or record, a thousand 
miles from the party whose safety is involved in 
it. If,on his arrest, he should be able to prove 
that he was born free, and had resided in a free 
State all hia life, he is not permitted to do it. 
These ex parte records close his mouth, and stop 
up judicial ears. These learned judges—these 
tide waiters and country postmasters, who make 
no pretensions to legal learning, are compelled, 
not to judge, but to decide without judging, that 
the affidavit of a distant soul-dealer is evidence of 
slavery, which cannot be gainsaid. The slave- 
hunter may bring his postmaster-judge, as well as 
his proof, with him; for the law gives jurisdic- 
tion not only to one residing but deing in the 
Siate where the arrest is made. Behold this 
court and jury to pass on human liberty !—an 
overseer, With a power of attorney ; the affidavit 
of a professional slave-trader; an itinerant post- 
master from Virginia signing judgment in a bar- 
room ; the defendant, a hand-cuffed negro, with- 
out counsel, witnesses, or judge. Verily, a second 
Daniel has come to judgment. 

A decree thus obtained, without a jury to pass 
on the facts, is to conclude the rights of man, and 
silence the law. 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cuay] wishes further to make it the duty of all 
by-standers to aid in the capture of fugitives; to 
join the chase and run down the prey. This is 
asking more than my constituents will ever grant. 
They will strictly abide by the Constitution. 
The slaveholder may pursue his slave among 
them with his own foreign myrmidons, unmolest- 
ed, except by their frowning scorn. But no law 
that tyranny can pass will ever induce them to 
join the hue and cry after the trembling wretch 
who has escaped from unjust bondage. Their 
fair land, made by nature and their own honest 
toil as fertile and as lovely as the vale of Tampe, 
shall never become the hunting-ground on which 
the bloodhounds of Slavery shall course their 
prey, and command them to join the hunt. 


Sir, this tribunal would be more odious than the 
Star Chamber—these officers more hateful than 
the Familiars of the Inquisition. 

Can the free North stand this? Can New 
England stand it? Can Massachusetts stand it? 
If she can, she has but one step further to take 
in degradation, and that is to deliver her own sons 
in chains to Southern masters! What would the 
bold Barons of Runnymede have said to such de- 
fenders of Liberty? What would the advocates 
of English freedom, at any time, have said to 
those who would strike down the writ of habeas 
corpus and the right of trial by jury, those vital 
ee of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights? 

hey would have driven them forth as enemies 
in disguise. 

Sir, I am aware of the temerity of these re- 
marks. I know how little effect they will have, 
coming from so obscure a quarter, and being 
opposed by the mighty influences that create pub- 
lic opinion. I was struck with the sound sense of 
the remark made to-day by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gentry.] He said that the 
“Com ise” bill was winning favor with the 
People, most of whom had never read it, merely 
because it is advocated by great names in whom 
they are accustomed to confide. 


Late events have convinced me that it were 
better in republican, representative Governments, 
where the People are to judge and decide on eve- 
ry measure, if there were no great, overshadow- 
ing names, to give factitious force to their views, 
and lead the public mind captive. If the People 
were to put faith in no man’s argument, they 
would examine every question for themselves, and 
decide according to their intrinsic merit. The 
errors of the Small do but little harm; those of the 
Great are fatal. Had Lucifer been but a common 
rg remy of the Chief of the morning pede 
he not taken with him to perdition the th 
of the heavenly hosts, and spread disunion and 
discord in celestial, and sin and misery in earthly 
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by the judgment of his peers. How much better 
for him and his, had he lived and died unknown, 
_— to be branded through all future time as 
the 

“ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ??? 


So now, in this crisis of the fate of liberty, if any 
of the renowned men of this nation should betray 
her cause, it were better that they had been un- 
known to fame. It need not be hoped that the 
brightness of their past glory will dazzle the eyes 
of posterity, or illumine the pages of impartial his- 
tory. A few of its rays may still linger on a 
fading sky ; but they will soon be whelmed in the 
blackness of darkness. For unless progressive 
civilization, and the increasing love of freedom 
throughout the Christian and civilized world, are 
fallacious, the Sun of Linerry, of universal liberty, 
is already above the horizon, and fast coursing to 
his meridian splendor, when no advocate of sla- 
very, no apologist of slavery, can look upon his 
face and live. 


Nore.—Since this speech was delivered, I have 
read a very able work by Rev. Moses Stuart, 
lately theological professor at Andover. He 
speaks of the “dlessings and comforts” of slavery. 
He says, “ Christ doubtless felt that slavery might 
be made a very tolerable condition—nay, even a hles- 
sing to such as were shiftless and helpless.””—-Page 46. 
This is flattering to the poor! His work is able, 
and contains a very glowing eulogy on the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, and rather a faint one on the 
Bible. His object seems to be to prove from 
Scripture the lawful and just; and the unlawful 
and unjust character of slavery. He proves that 
as soon a8 Moses and his people had got out of 
bondage, they turned kidnappers. The first hun- 
dred pages of the book prove, by numerous Scrip- 
tural texte, that slavery being instituted by God 
in old times, and sanctioned by Paul and the 
Apostles, is not sinful—not malum in se; and he 
lectures the North, and exhorts them to forbear- 
ance towards their Southern brethren, many of 
whom he knows to be true Christians, as he once 
visited Charleston, and was treated with great 
kindness, respect, and hospitality. 

After having fully proved the divine nature of 
slavery, and the unchristian character of those 
who revile Mr. Webster and the South, and send 
him anonymous letters, he takes a look at the 
other side, and addresses himself to slave- 
holders; and with great clearness and ability, 
(though in a short space,) demonstrates from the 
New Testament that slavery is a most sinful and 
wicked institution, malum in se, and opposed to the 
fundamental law of God! He clearly proves, not 
only from Scripture, but aliund, that “all men 
are of one blood,” and equal. Page 103, he says 
of slavery, “It isa glaring contradiction of the 
first and fundamental principle, not only of the 
Bible, which declares that all men are of one 
blood, but of our Declaration of Independence, 
which avers that all men are born with an inherent 
and inalienable right to life, liberty, and property. 
The South have universally subscribed to this, as 
well as the North.” 

Same page—“ And if all this be true, then for 
one part of mankind to enslave another, stands on 
the single ground of might prevailing over right— 
neither the law of love, nor doing as we would be 
done by, permits any man to act on such ground 
and Le guiltless before God.” (Malum in se.) 

He speaks of the immoral tendency of slavery ; 
declares it to bea virtual state of concubinage, 
which is encouraged for the sake of increasing 
slave property. He- proceeds to illustrate this 
from what he saw in the South, the mixed colors 
&c. Says it pervades married as well as single 
life; and, turning sharp upon his Southern 
friends, exclaims—“ Retribution begins here in 
this life; but,O! what will it be in the life to 
come?” ‘* Whoremongers and adulterers, God nill 
judge.” —Heb. xiii, 4. 

Fie! friend Stuart! “Speak evit or no Man,” 
as you say to Northern Abolitionists. How im- 
partial! Verily, this Moses is a fair man. 
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HON. JOHN W. HOWE, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


House of Representatives, Night Session, June 4, 1850. 

Mr. Cuairman: Since we came together, six 
months ago, the views of members upon this floor 
seem to have undergone material and most re- 
markable changes. It would not be easy to assign 
all the causes for the uncertain state of opinion 
here upon these great questions which are agitat- 
ing the country. The People, however, do not 
appear to change; they remaia as steady and 
true as the needle to the pole. What they thought 
a year ago, and two and three years ago, upon 
this subject of setting metes and bounds to the 
alarming spread of the institution of slavery, they 
think to-day; and nothing which can be said 
here, or in the other wing of the Capitol, how- 
ever eloquently urged or strongly enforced by 
party discipline, is likely to change that opinion, 
or put out the lights which the experience of 
the past few years has furnished them upon this 
subject. Whatever others may choose to do, they 
are however alone responsible for. I desire, for 
myself, that my constituents should understand 
that my opinions have undergone no change ; and 
I shall act in conformity to these opinions when- 
ever I have an opportunity to vote. The question 
stands upon the broad, well-defined, and well- 
understood platform of 1848—the Whig and Free 
Soil platform. The free soil feature in this plat- 
form is what it clung to with unyielding tenacity. 
We shall regard it as the apple of our eye—as a 
principle never to be surrendered, never to be 
“ compromised,” never to be given up upon any 
miserable pretext, that God has so constructed 
those territories with particular reference to do- 
ing away with the necessity of its application ; 
that it would not only be totally needless and 
ridiculous, but next to blasphemous, to insist upon 
it. God has never enacted the Wilmot Proviso 
for these Territories ; and if not enacted by man, 
the leprous curse of slavery will spread over 
them, as it has over all other Territories acquired 
by this Government, excepting those to which 
man has taken the precaution to apply the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. This is a fact—a great and im- 
portant fact—at which we should look long and 
carefully, when taking into consideration any 
proposition to recede from the position taken by 
the North. All the Territories which the United 
States have acquired since the foundation of the 
Government to which the Ordinance of 1787 was 
not applied, have come into the Union as slave 
States. It is pretended that a portion of what 
was included in the Louisiana purchase obtained 
the benefit of the Missouri Compromise, but it 
would be difficult to tell how, since Missouri her- 
self absorbed an area of greater extent than New 
England, and taking nearly as far north as the 
original boundaries of that Territory. 

Sir, what was the platform of 1848? Did we 
not subscribe most emphatically to the doctrine 
that slavery should go no further? Did we not 
take the ground that Texas had been annexed by 
a scheme of territorial aggrandizement which has 
no parallel in modern, if it has in ancient history ; 
and that we had been dragged into a war with 
Mexico for purposes inconsistent with the honor 
and dignity of the nation; and that, under such 
circumstances, we should insist upon applying the 
Ordinance of 1787 to such portion of the terri- 
tory acquired as had not been swallowed up in 
the capacious maw of Texas? Did we not con- 
tend that the North had a right (leaving the 
moral question out of the issue) to a fair propor- 
tion of these vast territories lying between Louisi- 
ana aud the Pacific; which had been “ acquired at 
the expense of the common blood and treasure of 
the Nation,” and that they should be forever con- 
secrated to Freedom? Every man, woman, and 
child, from Maine to Iowa, knows that we did. 
Everybody knows that we promised to stand by 
that Ordinance. Whigs and Democrats pledged 
themselves to stand by it; and we are not now to 
be frightened by the cry of disunion! which has 
been used to “frighten the North” for the last 
sixty years; and which, to tell the truth, has 
lost some of its potency—for we find Southern 
gentlemen now resorting to other means, calling 
the yeas and nays on frivolous motions, and with- 
holding the appropriation bills; and probably, 
before we get through, we shall find them resort- 
ing to other equally ingenious methods of pro- 
ducing “discord” and “ confusion,” for which the 
people will hold them to account hereafter. Many 
Southern gentlemen even left the Hall some years 
since in a body, but they were very glad to re- 
turn. South Carolina nullified—though that was 
on another question (the tariff)—and nothing 
very alarming came of it. We had a constitu- 
tional discussion, almost a “States rights” war, 
upon one or two little items in the Census Bill 
this session, and I was momentarily expecting 
some chivalric gentleman to rise and announ 
in tones of solemn warning, a dissolution of the 
Union in the event that certain sections of that 
er we oe 

8 not like to ask Enropeans how we a: 
pear to them, legislating upon the most iaaportags 
national affairs in this somewhat peculiar and 
extraordinary manner. I should fear they would 
say, “You Americans are much better in farce 
than tragedy.” 
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it exists under the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we mean to annihilate it, and to rid 
ourselves of all responsibility in connection with 
it; and this was part of our platform of 1848. 
We went for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and, if 
we could not get the South to consent to it, then 
we were in favor of the removal of the seat of 
Government ; and prospectively we were in favor 
of abolishing it in all places where it exists under 
the authority of the ederal Government. We 
claim that, having deprived ourselves of the profits, 
“ blessings,” and advantages of slavery, the South 
ought not to ask us to continue it under our joint 
sanction. We ought to be permitted to relieve 
ourselves of the responsibility and sin at once and 
forever. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel disposed to aban- 
don any one of these positions. Neither can I 
commit myself to the admission of any more slave 
States. I do not know whether these can be con- 
sidered the principles of the “ Progressive De- 
mocracy,” of which we heard so much this morn- 
ing from the gentleman from Mississippi, {Mr. 
Tuomrson] I have never had the honor of be- 
longing to that party ; it has been my good fortune 
to belong to the Whig party, and that is an honor 
which I shall continue to enjoy. But I do not 
understand that there are any differences upon 
this subject between the body of the people of the 
free North. The Northern people are honest; 
they are not arrogant, a8 the gentleman has said ; 
they are peaceable, quiet, rather timid than other- 
wise; they have always been unconscious of their 
own strength, and have too often quailed and 
cowered before the threatenings of the puny 
South; they are unsuspecting, and it happens 
almost invariably that they are betrayed, too 
often by their own friends, and I fear they will 
be now. 

Mr. Chairman, I entertain the highest senti- 
ments of respect for General Taylor ; his honesty 
and integrity commends itself to me as it does to 
the People. But, Whig and Free-Soiler as I am, 
I cannot agree with the recommendation of the 
President, upon these subjects, I cannot subscribe 
to the policy of the order of the Secretary of War, 
which consigned the New Mexicans to the tender 
mercies of Texas. It may be said that orders 
still more favorable to Texas had been given by 
the previous Administration, and that Mr. Polk 
had recognised, in terms, the claims of Texas, in 
his official letter to the Governor of that State; 
and that there was danger of civil war with Texas. 
All this may be true, and yet I cannot see why 
this Administration should not have maintained 
the “statu quo,” as between Texas and New Mex- 
ico, until, by judicial or legislative decision, the 
question of boundary had been disposed of. ‘Texas 
might at least have been restrained from extend- 
ing her jurisdiction at a delicate period of the dis- 
pute, when these questions were so soon to be 
submitted, as they now are, to the consideration 
of Congress. 

The protection of the military authorities, un- 
der which the civil Government exists, was a 
right which the New Mexicans had every possi- 
ble reason to expect would not be denied them. 
This state of things, however, only increases the 
necessity for speedy action by Congress, and the 
immediate application of a remedy. But the 
action of Congress about these days seems to par- 
take something of the nature of a suit in chan- 
cery—tardy. 

[ have another strong objection to the plan of 
the Administration. General Taylor proposes to 
compromise the differences between the North 
and South with reference to these Territories, 
by admitting California, and leaving New Mexi- 
co and Utah to adopt State Constitutions when 
they get ready. I cannot consent to this, because 
we are determined to secure those Territories to 
freedom, beyond the possibility of a doubt ; and be- 
cauge I cannot vote for the admission of those 
Territories as slave States, should they hereafter 
apply, as I should consider myself bound to do 
should we adopt the President’s plan. Yet we 
expect to abide by this plan, rather from neces- 
sity than choice. 

Texas was secured to slavery by the South and 
her Northern allies of the “ progressive Democra- 
cy” (!) beyond even the possibility of a doubt ; and 
they made arrangements, moreover, to cut her up 
into five slave States, and they left her all of the 
public domain in her borders to pay her debts with ; 
a privilege no other State enjoys. The main fea- 
ture in this glorious example of the clean manner 
in which “progressive Democracy” and the 
South protect and guard the slave interest, | 
propose to follow. It is a bright and illustrious | 
example, and I intend to take pattern of it. I 
propose to secure as strongly, as firmly, as irrev- 
ocably, the three remaining States which are to 
come out of the Territories we have acquired of 
Mexico, to freedom. They have done so by legis- 
lative enactment. I propose to carry out North- 
ern policy by the same process—by the enact- 
ment of a r:pealable law—as binding in one case 
as the other, and no more so. The South have 
no objection to provisos when they are to benefit 
themselves, but they have other names for their 
measures, which we never hear subjected to the 
keen shaft of ridicule; and they are not at all 
modest in the extent of the application of their 
provisos. A war at an expense of a hundred 
millions is a trifle, and their provisos cover five 
good States at one sweep. Now,I am proposing 
only to follow their excellent example. I am in 
favor of securing those Territories to freedom by 
a Proviso. I amin favor of Territorial Govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico with a “Pro- 
viso.”” I care not whether you call it the Dane, 
the “ Wilmot,” the Webster, or Winthrop, the 
Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787, or John Smith’s 
Proviso—I am in favor of this policy, “at all haz- 
ards and to the last extremity.” If we would se- 
cure those Territories as irrevocably as that fa- 
mous proviso which “sticks out” in the Texan 
resolutions of Annexation secureé the soil of that 
State to slavery, we must be prepared to vote it 
in without stopping to consider its political effect. 
There was no outcry then about provisos. Sla- 
very seems to be so much superior in its moral 
aspect to freedom, that a slavery proviso is swal- 
lowed at once, while we are kept here six months 
before we can persuade men to answer it to their 
consciences to touch a proviso for freedom, and 
then it is done with the most undisguised reluc- 
tance, and only for fear of the people whose 
frowns are apt sometimes to trouble the dreams 
of ambitious politicians. For aught I know, we 
may be here six months longer, before that power 
which controls Congress, and is omnipotent in 
the Government, and has been for the last fifty 
years, will allow us to record our votes upon 
these measures. 


Mr. Chairman, I suppose we shall have a thing 
here shortly, called the “Compromise,” designed 
by its manufacturers as a sort of pitch-plaster to 
apply to the wounds, ulcers, and sores of the body 
politic, of which there are said to be five. | 
think this is a wrong count; my memory recalls 
several not set down in this bill of particulars. 
There is one small sore, if I recollect right, which 
certain people living in a small district called 
Pennsylvania would like to have these skilful 
political doctors prescribe for. The old doctors 
of the “ progressive Democracy” (!) have attempt- 
ed it once or twice, but have as often been prosecu- 
ted for mal-practice. One cause of their failure 
probably is their too close attention to their 
colored patients, which leaves them no time for 
the white ones. I have a remote suspicion that 
this is the difficulty with those who are attempt- 
ing to apply this “Compromise” pitch-plaster— 
they attend too closely to the black population. 

California is the first item in this impractica- 
ble hodge-podge of a “ Compromise.” Thetrouble 
about her is, that the people of that State don’t 
want negroes; they object in toto to a black 
population. They are too honorable to wish to 
make slaves of them to minister to a sordid lust 
or gold—for undeserved, because unpurchased, 
wealth; and they prefer leaving them with their 
Southern friends to receiving them upon any 
other terms, which might involve the ultimate 
risk of slavery, Had she presented herself as a 
slave State, does anybody upon this floor believe 
that there would have been the least difficulty 
about her admission? She would have been re- 
ceived by the “progressive Democracy” with ac- 
clamations, as the “lone star” was upon a certain 
other occasion—there would have been no troubl 
about it, : 

Not long since, the doctrine was loudly urged 
in this Hall, that the people should be left to take 
care of themselves—they should be left to frame 
such institutions as they pleased—“ non-interfer- 
ence,” “ non-intervention,” was the cry. Then 
it was supposed that the people, when thus left to 
take care of themselves, would frame institutions 
which would be pleasing to the South. It was 
supposed that the Texans and the Southwestern 
States would gradually spread themselves over 
the new Territories; but it so happened that 
gold mines were discovered on the shores of the 
Pacific, and a nation of freemen gathered —: 
er there, to enjoy “the spoils” of victory. is 
altered the case materially. There were many 
of them foreigners, who had never breathed the 
tainted air of a country where human bondage 
existed; and under no circumstances, not even 
with go great a temptation as the prospect of such 
a harvest as a slaveholder with bis twenty human 
cattle might , could they be induced to touch 
pre unelean th + dh os “free as 

e-free air of Heaven,” have, ’ 
up <actinnechotes, where for venturies & mixture 
of “mindless, enervate, ard besotted” races have 
lived but to furnish wealth for the grsping 
Spaniard, and victims for the b 
merciless Indian. This event—the of 
these mines—was ed at the 

of the omnipotence of the slave 
power in this free Government. It is not now, 
it never has been supposed that it was the wish 








tories, and reduce them to slavery, merely for 
the purpose of extending that institution per se, 
but it was a grasp for power—power in the Fed- 
eral Government, which they have controlled for 
halfa century. None know better than Southern 
men that slavery is wrong; none know better 
than they that it is at war with those principles 
of justice upon which’ our Government is found- 
ed, and which have a lodgment in the breast of 
every man; none know better than they that it is 
merely the question of power which now seems 
rocking the Union to its centre. It was in this 
view that the language of my colleague {Mr. 
Stevens] was so strongly excepted to by South- 
ern gentlemen. They are fearful that the con- 
viction will grow up in the popular mind, that 
slavery as a political power should be destroyed, 
as it is at war with the whole spirit of free insti- 
tutions, and is checking their advancement at 
every step. 
Mr. Stevens said : 

“Tam opposed to the diffusion of slavery, because confin- 
ing it within its present limits will bring the States them- 
selves to its gradual abolition. Let this disease spread, and 
although it will render the whole body leprous and loath- 
some, yet it will long survive. Confine it, and like the can- 
cer that is tending to the heart, it must be eradicated, or it 


will eat out the vitals. The sooner the patient is convinced 
of this, the sooner he will procure the healing operation.”’ 


* ” * * *” * ” * * * 

“Yes, sir; this admitted result is, to my mind, one of the 
most agreeable consequences of the legitimate restriction of 
slavery. Confine this malady within its present limits, sur- 
round it by a cordon of freemen that it cannot spread, and in 
less than twenty-five years, every slaveholding State in this 
Union will have on its statute-books a law for the gradual 
and final extinction of slavery. Then will have been con- 
summated the fondest wishes of every patriot’s heart. Then 
will our fair country be glorious, indeed ; and be to posterity 
a bright example of the true principles of government—of 
universal freedom.” 

My colleague has been subjected to not a little 
severe criticism from Southern gentlemen for the 
expression of these sentiments. 1 can tell gentle- 
men from the South, that this language is by no 
means peculiar to my colleague. They are, as far 
as I know, the sentiments of the entire North. 
That speech has been again and again republish- 
ed both in English and German, and circulated 
by thousands. This sentiment is of no new 
growth. I doubt not that my colleague himself 
learned it at his mother’s knee, and these lessons 
are seldom forgotten. 

It is this fear that slavery, being surrounded by 
a cordon of free States, will ultimately adopt 
remedies for the evils which provoke the demon- 
strations that we daily witness in this Hall. Prov- 
idence has pointed out to us this remedy for the 
evils of the common weal under which we are 
suffering. Surround this arrogant and aristo- 
cratic slave power, which is now impeding all 
legislation, obstructing the wheels of Government, 
in hopes of carrying out its dark designs—sur- 
round it with a cordon of freemen, and we shall 
then have a prospect of peace, of a return to law 
and order, to good and regular government. 

We do not ask to interfere with slavery in the 
States where it exists under their own municipal 
regulations. The responsibility of its existence is 
with them. We do not ask to interfere with it, 
and the Constitution gives us no right to do s0. 
But we have a right to ask that it shall not usurp 
all authority and control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and subject the North to a state of political 
vassalage! We have a right to ask that it shall 
not be made the basis of a power which subjects 
the North to a species of political slavery, which 
is but the counterpart of that domestic slavery in 
which they hold the tawny race of Africa, and a 
mixed breed of American and African blood, of all 
shades and hues, from ebony black to almost lily 
white. 

Were the slaves of the Barbary States of Af- 
rica compared to-day with those who are held in 
human bondage in this country, we should find 
but little difference in complexion. Their slaves 
are ostensibly white, as ours are black, but they 
gradually change their hue to a darker shade, as 
ours do to a lighter, more delicate complexion, 
and European features. Why, there are slaves in 
Washington, which we meet at almost every corner 
of the street, with straight hair, European features, 
and skin almost as white as our own; and this 
is the class which give so much trouble as runa- 
mays. There is an instinct in them which gene- 
rates a struggle for freedom ; and that struggle is 
sometimes a life-long struggle. As this class in- 
creases, as it is increasing every year, new laws 
are found to be necessary for their recapture 
The old law of 1793, stringent as it is, is found 
ineffectual, as we are now told by our Southern 
friends. 

Sir, as I have said, California is the first item 
in this “ Compromise,” which is to heal up all the 
old sores. I do not know whether it is intended 
that California shall come into the Union or not. 
{ know that she ought to come in, and I go for her 
unconditional admission, without making her a 
pack-horse, upon which to lug in other matters 
pertaining to the security of property in their 
black people, and the extension of slavery. 

When slave States are to be admitted, we can 
do it by wholesale, and Texas is shoved in with 
an arrangement for five slave States, without 
scarcely so much as saying to the North, “by 
your leave, sir”’ But when a free State knocks 
for admission, she is kept here months, compelled 
to listen to frothy speeches upon that everlasting 
theme, “ dissolution of the Union;” and the 
country is kept in a state of revolutionary excite- 
ment. The appropriation bills are kept back, and 
the Government menaced with a refusal of the 
supplies, not by a majority, but by a miserable 
factious minority. But those terrific speeches 
about dissolution of the Union, &c, like an oft- 
told tale, are really becoming wearisome; and we 
are ready to exclaim with Job, our “ afflictions are 
greater than we can bear.” 

The next feature in this Compromise is, Gov- 
ernments for the Territories, without a restric- 
tion of slavery, and annulling the Mexican law, 
which abolishes slavery, by extending the Consti- 
tution over them—thus yielding the whole of the 
territory to slavery. 

The next is, buying of Texas a large portion 
of territory which she claims, and paying her ten 
or twelve millions, probably, in addition to what 
these territories have already cost, which is about 
$125,000,000. 5 

If New Mexico is to be secured to slavery, 
why is the North called upon for this vast sum? 
The public lands are worth nothing, according to 
the showing of New Mexico herself, in the repre- 
sentation she has officially made to this Govern- 
ment, pending her application for admission, and I 
do not relish this proposition for a donation to 
Texas. We have yielded her a boon enjoyed by no 
other State in the Union, the possession of all 
the public lands within her borders. Where is 
this demand to end? We shall next be called 
upon personally to pay tribute to this slavery- 
propaganda, and perhaps to furnish white slaves, 
if they cannot get black ones—and me can do it. 

They next call upon us to stifle our opinions 
with regard to slavery. They tell us that we of 
the North have no business to have opinions upon 
this subject—it is aggressive; and they modestly 
ask us to organize ourselves into one vast police 
corps, and emulate each other in a display of our 
dexterity in catching their runaway negroes. 
The fagitive slave bill, which forms a part of this 
famous—I was about to say infamous—compro 
mise, as it is called, details about ten thousand 
Northern postmasters to perform this degrading 
office of catching runaway negroes— perhaps 
they will next propose that the North shall fur- 
nish, under the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a supply of those interesting individuals 
who perform the office of Jack Ketch, to be in 
readiness whenever the South shall need them. 
Such a proposition would be a fitting amendment 
to this fugitive slave bill. 

Sir, the postmasters of our Northern cities, 
towns, and villages, are gentlemen. They would 
not suffer such degradation as this. You talk of in- 
sults and aggressions upon the South. Nosuch in- 
sult as this was ever offered to any single Southern 
man; and yet you coolly put it upon ten thousand 
Northern postmasters, gentleman of standing and 
respectability in the communities where they 
live, (not by virtue of their offices, for none other 
than respectable men are appointed to these places 
of trust and responsibility.) If this bill shall 
come before this House, I have an amendment to 
offer, to come in after the word “ postmasters,” so 
as to include in this force to be employed in this 
beautiful business of catching runaway negroes, 
Northern candidates for the Presidency. They might 
be located, one in Pennsylvania, one in the Pen- 
insular State in the Lake regions, one in the 
Bay State, and another in New York. To these, 
and their somewhat diminished corps of Lick- 
spittle Fusileers, the South are welcome if they can 
do any service in barricading the way to Canada; 
but, for Heaven’s sake, do not subject our re- 
a postmasters to so degrading an occupa- 

ion. 

Imagine, Mr. Chairman, a wretched runaway 
slave, panting like a ‘izard, in the gripe of one of 
these intensely zealous Northern candidates for 
the Presidency. The fight is a glorious one. 
The native muscular strength of the poor black, 
struggling for nara aie an equal match 
for the superior skill of the white slave catcher, 
and they tug and sweat, and roll over in the dust 
and dirt, and neither will give up the equal com- 
hat, until both are Zaid out with fatigue and ex- 
haustion. Were I a witness of such a contest, | 
might be disposed to say, as a certain good lady 
once did who saw her husband in the ipe of a 
big black bear. “Go it, my dear, I dont 
which whips.” I am rather inclined to believe, 
however, that my sympathies would not be on the 
side of the candidate for the Presidency, notwith- 
oe his loud professions of fourth-proof pa- 


The last of these sores is a small one, which has 
Jong festered in this district. The remedy pro- 
posed is quite characteristic: it is simply to re- 
move two or three slave factories a distance of five 





of the South to lay their grasp upon those Terri- 


miles from the ion limits; and even this 
Samnane “sanvtedion te ;? which is the 


only one in this “omnibus” bill, is spoken of at 
the South as good cause for disunion. There is 
nothing about the tariff in this list of healing 
measures; no endeavor is made to heal up that 
small sore in Pennsylvania and in other portions 
of the Union. Our Southern friends seem to be 
laboring under the hallucination that the small 
strip of country set down in some maps as lying 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line has been sud- 
denly blotted out. Let us hope that they will yet 
condescend to notice us. Mr. Clay once thought 
there was such a country; but, having decided to 
sacrifice it upon the altar of his ambition, he has 
doubtless concluded that it may be safely reckon- 
ed among the things that were. Perhaps the 
lengthened shadows of the White House rest 
upon it, and obscure it from his vision. Mr. Clay, 
however, is but a man; he stands up for his sec- 
tion, bending every energy to the endeavor to se- 
cure perpetuation of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the slaveholding States—power which 
they have enjoyed for half a century, and which 
they now endeavor to enlarge by an addition of 
Southern Senators. I do not know that we ought 
to find fault with him for pursuing this purpose. 
for standing up for his section in this sectional 
contest, like a true man; but it does seem a little 
unfair that he should use Northern popularity, 
and Northera leaders, to defeat Northern policy, 
and to prostrate Northern interests. 

To recapitulate a little, let us see how this 
stands, and what degree of fairness there is in 
Southern demands with reference to these Terri- 
tories. 

The United States has acquired by cession, war, 
and purchase, an extent of territory lying between 
Louisiana and the Pacific Ocean, equal to about 
twenty-seven degrees of longitude. It was ac- 
quired in obedience to Southern policy, and in 
opposition to our Northern feeling, at a vast ex- 
pense of blood and treasure. It has cost the 
country many thousands of lives, and about 
$125,000,000. Of this territory, the South has 
obtained irrevocably the best half in Texas, which 
she has arranged, under Legislative guaranties, 
to subdivide into five slave States. The other 
half, alarge proportion of which is a mountainous. 
uninhabitable, and valueless country, the North 
insist upon having and dividing into three free 
States. Here is the proposition so mathematically 
plain and simple, that everybody can understand 
it. The North ask three out of eight of the 
States so acquired, and one of those States is here 
with her Constitution, asking for admission. Mr 
Clay’s Senate Compromise Committee propose, 
instead of admitting her, to get around giving the 
North these three free States, by sticking to- 
gether into one bill, along with California, Terri- 
torial Governments for New Mexico and Utah, 
without any restriction of slavery ; and he refuses 
to allow the Mexican law to remain in force, which 
does restrict slavery. ‘The operation of Territo- 
rial Governments, as we all know, is this: Under 
such Governments, the Constitution of the United 
States is extended over them, and Territorial 
Judges are appointed ; those judges are to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, in which slavery has a ma- 
jority. Of course, such judges will be appointed 
as have been heretofore, who will decide that sla- 
very is lawful in the Territories under the Con- 
stitution, whenever a slave is brought before them 
upon a suit for his freedom, and thus slavery is 
established by judicial decision. Thus we are to 
be stripped, under this compromise, of all but Cal- 
ifornia ; and we are only to be allowed this as an 
act of special grace, and by giving the fugitive 
slave bill as an equivalent, besides yielding these 
Territories, 

But there are certain modest Southern gentle- 
men who are not satisfied with this. They ask 
for the Missouri Compromise line, which would 
give them four-fifths of this expensive domain. 

1 confess—when I look around this Hall and 
behold the unnatural and degrading spectacle of 
Northern men crouching at the feet of this Slave 
Power, and vieing with each other in their slavish 
devotion, when the South is in the very act of 
grasping at more power—at an addition of four- 
teen Senators, who will of course use their endeav- 
ors to keep the North in subjection, and destroy 
their interests—I confess, when I see this, I fear 
that even the Missouri Compromise may not be 
beyond their reach, though I hope and trust that 
the North will stand firm—firm as the massive 
pillars with which we are surrounded. I admire 
the consistency, firmness, and true devotion, of 
Southern gentlemen to their sectional interests. 
while I laugh at their threats and their bravado, 
(if I may use these expressions.) I warn them, 
however, that there is a point beyond which it is 
not safe to go. 


MISCELLANY. 


Extract from the Declaration of Independence. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


Extract from the Constitution of the United States. 


No person he'd to service or lsbor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another. shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due. 


Extract from the Syllabus of the Case of Prigg vs. 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, reported in 
16th Peters’s Reports. 


The owner of a fugitive slave has the same right to seize 
and take him in a State towhich he has escaped or fled, that 
he had in the State from which he escaped; and it is well 
known that this right to seize or recapture is universally 
acknowledged in all the slaveholding States. 

The Court have not the slightest hesitation in holding, 
that, under and in virtue of the Constitution, the owner of 
the slave is clothed with the authority, in every State of 
the Union, to seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can 
do it without any breach of the peace or illegal violence. 

In this sense, and to this extent, this clause in the Consti 
tution may properly be said to execute itse'f, and to require 
no aid from legislation, State or National.—Poge 539. 


Extract from Mr. Clay’s Resolutions. 


7. Resolved, That more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law, according to the requirement of the Vonstitu- 


service or labor in any St«te, who may escape into any other 
State or Territory of this Union. 


Extracts from Mr. Clay’s Speech in the Senate of the 
United States, of 5th February, 1850. 


Well, Mr. President, opon this subject I go with him who 
goes farthest in the interpretation of that clause in the 
Constitution which relates to this subject. In my humble 
opinion, that is a requirement by the Constitution of the 
United States which is not limited in its operation to the 
Congress of the United States, but which extends to every 
State in the Union, and to the officers of every State in the 
Union. And I go one step further. It extends to every man 
in the Union, and devolves upon him the obligation to assist 
in the recovery of a fogitive s’ave from labor who takes 
refuge in or escapes into one of the free Statee. And I main- 
tain all this by a fair interpretation of the Constitution. 

* * * * * * * * 


It will be observed, Mr. President, that this clause in the 
Constitution is not amongst he enumerated powers granted 
to Congress—where if it had been placed it might have been 
argued that Congress alone can legislate and carry it into 
effec-—but it is one of the general powers, or one of the gen- 
eral rights secured by the Constitution or instrument and 
it addresses itself to ail who are bound by the Constitution 
of the United States, Now, the officers of the General Goy- 
ernment are bound to take an oath to support the Constitn- 
tion of the United States. All State officers are required by 
the Constitution to take an oath to support it; and all men 
who love their country, and are obedient to its laws, are 
bonnd to assist in the execution of those laws, whether fan- 
damental or derivative. , 2 

1 do not say that a private individnal is obliged to make 
the tour of his whole State, in order to assist the owner of a 
slave to recover his property; but [ do ray, if he is present 
when the owner of a s'ave is abont to assert his rights and 
regain possession of his property, that he, that every man 
present, whether officer or agent of the State Governments, 
or private individual, is bound to assist in the exeention of 
the laws of their country. 


Extract from Mr. Webster's Speech at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in the month of September, 1847. 


We hear much just new of a panacea for the dangers and 
evils of slavery and slave annexation, which they call the 
“ Wilmot Proviso.” That certainly is a just sentiment, 
but it is not a sentiment to found any new party upon. It is 
not a sentiment on which Massachusetts Whigs differ. 
There is not a man in this hall who holds to it more firmly 
than | do, nor one who adheres to it more than another. 

I feel some little interest in this matter, sir. Did not I 
commit myself in 1837 to the whole doctrine, fully, entirely ¢ 
And [ must be permitted to say that I cannot quite consent 
that more recent discoverers should claim the merit and 
take out a patent. 4 

I deny the priority of their invention. Allow me to say, 
sir, it is not their thunder. ' : 

Weare to use the first and last and every occasion which 
offers to oppose the extension of slave power. 

Bat I speak of it here, as in Congress, as a political ques- 
tion, a question for statesmen to act upon. We must 80 re- 
gardit. { certainly do not mean to say that it is less im- 
portant in a moral point of view, that it ie not more impor- 
tant in many other points of view; but, as a legislator, or in 
any oScial capacity, { must look at it, consider it, and decide 
it as a matter of political action. 


Extracts from Mr. Webster's Speech in the Senate of 
the United States, March 7, 1850. 


I look upon it, therefore, as a fixed fact, to use an expres- 
sion current at this day, that both Californiaand New Mex- 
ico are destined to be free, so far as they are settled at all, 
which I believe, especially in regard to New Mexico, will be 
very little for a great length of time; free by the arrange 
ment of things by the Power above ns. I have therefore to 
say, in this respect also, that this country is fixed for free- 
dom, to as many persons as shall ever live in it, by as irre- 
pealable and more irrepealable a law, than the law that at- 
taches to the right ot holding slaves in Texas; and I will 
say further, that ifa resolution, or a law, were now waies 
us to provide a Territorial Government for New Biesion, 
would not vote to put any prohibition into it whatever. £he 
use of such a prohibition would be idle, as it rp end = 
effect it would have upon the Territory; and I would no 
take pains to reaffirm an ordinance of N —_ a Nel 
enact the will of God. And I would put in no a pete 7 
viso for the mere purpose of a taunt or a reproach. — 
put into it no evidence of the votes of superior ate: oF 
purpose but to wound the pride, even whether ~ C P ie a 
arational pride, or an irrational pride, to woun Ih pride 
of the lemen who belong to Southern States. ; ave no 
such object, no such purpose. They would think it a taunt, 
an indignity; they would think it to be an act pe away 
from them what they regard a proper equality of privilege ; 
and whether they expect to realize any benefit from it or 

they would think it at least a plain theoretic wrong; 

that something more or less d tory to their character 

and their rights had taken place. I propose to inflict no such 

wound upon anybody, unless something essentially ae: 
tant to the country, and aoe vt ab ag rene of lib 

freedom, is be Te 

pris they t Ekowase i wish M be be eobeniena: that 

he Senate often on this subject. 


was moved to insert a provision fur a prohibition of slavery, 
I would not vote for it. 
- + . * * - * + 








tion, for the restitution and delivery of persons bound te | 


—— 


there is found to exist a state of crimination ard recrimina. 
tion between the North and South. There are lists of griev- 
ances produced by each; aud those grievances, real or sup- 
posed, alienate the minds of one portion of the country from 
the other, exasperate the feelings, and subdue the sense of 
fraternal affection, patriotic love, and mutusl regard. | shajl 
bestow a little attention, sir, upon these various grievances 
produced on the one side, and on the other. I begin with the 
complaints of the South, 1 will not answer, further than [ 
have, the general statements of the honorable Senator frum 
South Carolina, that the North has grown upen the South 
in consequence of the manner of administering this Guy. 
ernment, in the collecting of its revenues, and so forth. 
These are disputed topics, and I have no inclination to enter 
into them. But I will state these com plaiute, especially 
one complaint of the South, which has in my opinion just 
foundation ; and that is, that there bas been found at the 
North, among individuals and among legislators of the 
North, a disinclination tu perform, fully, the:r constitutional 
duties in regard to the return of persons bound to eervice 
who have escaped into the free States. In that respect, it is 
my judgment that the South is right, and the North is 
wrong. Every member of every N rthern Legislature ig 
bound by oath, like every other officer in the country, to 
support the Constitution of the United States; and th: ar. 
ticle of the Constitution, which says to these States they 
shall deliver up fugitives from servive, is as bindis g in hon- 
or aud conscience as any other article. No man fulfils his 
daty in any Legislature who sets himself to find excuses 

evasions, escapes from this constitutional obligation. | have 
always thought that the Constitution addressed itself tothe 
Legislatures of the States, or to the States themselves. It 
says that those persona escaping to other States shall te 
delivered up, and I confess { h»ve elways been of the cpin- 
ion that it was an injunction upon the States themselves. 

When it is said that a person escaping into avother State 
_ and becoming therefore within the jurisdiction of that State’ 
shall be delivered up, it seems to me the imjort of the 
passage is, that the State itaelf, in obedience to the Consti 
tution, shall cause him to be delivered up. That is my 
judgment. I have always eutertained that opinion, ana | 
entertain it now. 

But when the subject, some years ago, was before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the majcrity of the 
judges held that the power to cause fugitives trom service 
to be delivered up was a power to be exerci:ed under the 
authority of this Government. [do not know, on the whole 
that it may not have been a fortunate decision. My habit, 
is to respect the result of judicial deliberations and the so- 
lemnity of judicial decisions. Bnt, as it now stands, the 
business of seeing that these fugitives are delivered up re 
sides in the power of Congress and the national judicature, 
and my friend at the head of the Judiciary Committee 
has a bill on the subject now before the Senate, with 
some amendments to it, which I propose to :upport, 
with all its provisions, to the fullest extent. And I desire 
to call the attention of all sober-minded men, of all conscien- 
tious men, in the North, of all men whoare not carried away 
by any fanatical idea or by any false idea whatever, to their 
constitutional obligations. | put it to all the sober and sound 
minds at the North as a question of morals and a question of 
conscience. What right bave they, in their legislative ca- 
pacity, or any other capacity, to enceavour to get round this 
Constitation, to embarrase the free exercise of the rights 
secured by the Constitution to the persons whose slaves 
escape from them? None at all; none at all. Neither in 
the forum of conscience, nor before the face of the Constitu- 
tion, are they justified,in my opinion. Of course it is a 
matter for their consideration. They probably, in the tur- 
moil of the times, have not stopped to cmsider of this ; they 
have followed what seemed to be the current of thought and 
of motives as the occasion arose, and they neglected to inves 
tigate fully the real question, and to consider their constitu 
tional obligations; as | am sure, if they did consider, they 
would fulfil them with alacrity. Therefure, I repeat, sir, 
that here is a ground of complaint against the North 
well founded, which ought to be removed, which it is now in 
the power of the different departments of thie Government 
to remove; which calls for the enactment of proper laws 
authorizing the judicature of this Government, in the several 
States, to do all that is necessary fur the recapture o' fugi 
tive slaves, and for the restoration of them to those who 
claim them. Wherever I| go,and whenever I speak on the 
s'ibject, and when I speak here I desire to speak to the whole 
North, I say that the South has been injured in this respect, 
and has aright to complain; and the North has been too 
careless of what I think the Constitution peremptorily and 
emphatically enjoins upon ber as a duty. 

* * * * * * * * 


I have one other remark to make. In my vbservations 
upon slavery as it has existed in the country, and as it now 
exists, I have expressed no opinion of the mode of its extin- 
guishment or melioration. I will say, however. though 1 
have nothing to propose, because I do not deem myself so 
competent as other gentlemen to take any lead, tiiat ifany gen- 
tleman from the South shall propose a scheme of colonization, 
to be carried on by this Goverame t upon a large seale, for 
the transportation of free colored people to any colony or eny 
place in the world, I shou!d be quite disposed to incur almost 
any degree of expense to accomplish that object. Nay, sir, 
following an example set here more than twenty years ago 
by a great man, then a Senator from New York, I would re- 
turn to Virginia, and through her for the benefit of the whole 
South, the money received frcm the lands and territories ced- 
ed by her to this Government, for any such purpose as to 
relieve, in whole orin part, or in any way to diminish or 
deal beneficia’'ly with, the free colored population of the 
Southern States. I have said that | honor Virginia for her 
cession of this territory. There have been received into the 
Treasury of the United States eighty millions of dollars. the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands ceded by her. If the 
residue should be sold at the same rate, the whole aggregate 
will exceed two hundred millions of dollars. It Virginia 
and the South see fit to adopt any proposition to relieve 
themselves from the free people of color among them, or 
such as may be made free, they have my free consent that 
the Government shall pay them any sum of money out of its 
proceeds, which may be adequate to the purpoee. 


Bill of Mr. Webster's friend at the head of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to which he proposes to give his 
support “to the fullest extent.” 

A BILL 

To provide for the more effectual execution of the 3d 
clause of the 2d section of the 4th article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representat vs 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
hat when a person hei/d to service or labor in any State or 

Territory of the United States, under the laws of such State 

or Territory, shall escape into any other of the said States 

or Territories, the person to whom such service or labor may 
be due, his or her agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from service or !abor. and take 
him or her before any judge cf the circuit or district courts 
of the United States, or before any commissioner, or clerk 
of such courts, or marshal thereof, or any postmaeter of the 

United States, or collector of the customs of the United 

States, residing or being within such State wherein such 

seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the satis- 

faction of such judge, commissioner, clerk, warshal, poxt- 
master, or collector, as the case may be, either by oral testi 
mony or affidavit taken before and certified by any person 
authorized to administer an oath under the laws of the 

United States, or of any State, that the person so seized or 

arrested, under the laws of the State or Territory from 

which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge, ¢om- 

mis: ioner, clerk, marshal, postmaster, or c llector, to give a 

certificate thereof to such claimant, his or her agent or st- 

torney, which certificate shall be a sufficient warrant for 
taking and remov ng such fugitive from service or labor to 
the State or Territory from which he er she fled. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when a person held 
to service or labor, as menticned in the first section of this 
act, shall escape from such service cr labor, as therein men- 
tioned, the person to whom such service or labor may be 
due, his or her agent or attorney, may apply to any one of 
the officers of the United States named in said section, other 
than a marshal of the United States, for a warrant to seize 
and arrest such fugitive, and upon affidavit being made be- 
fore such officer, (each of whom for the purposes of this act 
is hereby authorized to administer an oath or affirmation,) 
by such claimant, his or her agent, that such person dues, 
under the laws of the State or Territory from which be or 
she fled, owe service or la‘ or to such claimant, it shall be, 
and is hereby made, the duty of such officer, to and before 
whom such application and affidavit is made, to iseue his 
warrant to any marshal of any of the courts of the United 
States to seize and arrest such alleged fugitive, and to bring 
him or her forthwith, or on a day to be named in such war 
rant, before the officer issuing such warrant, or either of the 
officers mentioned in said first section, except the marshal to 
whom the said warrant is directed, which said warrant or 
anthority the said marshal is hereby authorized and direct 
ed in all things to obey. ; 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon affidavit 
made as aforesaid by the claimant of such fugitive. his agent 
or attorney, after such certificate has been issved, that he 
has reason to apprehend that. such fugitive will be rescued 
by force from his or their possession, before he can be taken 
beyond the limits of the State in which the arrest is made, 
it shall be the duty of the officer making the arrest to retain 
snch fugitive in his custody, end toremove him to the State 
whence he fied, and there to deliver him to said claimant, 
his agent or attorney. And to this end, the officer aforesaid 
is hereby authorized and requi‘ed to employ so many per- 
sons as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, and 
to retain them in his service so lung as circumstances may 
require. The raid officer and his assistants, while sv em- 
ployed, to receive the same compensation ard to be allcwed 
the same expenses as are now allowed by law for traneporta 
tion of criminals, to be certified by the judge of the district 
within which the arrest is made, and paid out of the treas- 
ury of the United States: P-ovided, That, before such 
charges are incurred. the claimant, his agent or attorney, 
shall secure to said officer payment of the same, and in case 
no actual force be opposed, then they shall be paid by such 
claimant, his agent or at orney. 

Sgc. 4. And be it further enacted, When a warrant shall 

have been issued by any of the officers under the second sec- 

tion of this act, and there shall be no marshal or deputy 
marshal within ten miles of the place where such warrant is 
issned, it shall be the duty of the officer issuing the same, 
at the request of the claimant, his agent or attorney, to ay 
point some fit and discreet person, who shall be willing to 
act as marshal, for the purpose of executing said warrant; 
and such person so appointed shall, to the extent of execu- 
ting said warrant, and detaining and transporting the fugi- 
tive named therein, have all the power and authority, and 
be, with his assistants, entitled to the same compensation 
and expenses provided in this act in cases where the services 
are performed by the marshals of the courts. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any perron who 

shall knowingly and willingly obstruct or hinder such claim 

ant, his agent or attorney, or avy person or persuns assisting 
him, her, or them, in so serving or arresting such fugitive 
from service or labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, when so arrested, pur- 
suant to the authority herein given or declared, or sha}! aid, 
abet, or assist such person 50 owing service cr labor to es8- 
cape from such claimant, bis agent or attorney, or shall har- 

bor <> conceal such person, after notice that he or she was a 

fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said 

offences, forfeit and pay the sum of ove thousand dollars 
which penalty may be recovered by and for the benefit of 
such clarmant, by action of debt in any court proper to try 

the same, saving, moreover, to the person cluiming such l« 

bor or service, his right of action for, on account of, the said 

j either of them. 

Oe dad be it further enacted, That when said person 
is seized or arrested, under and by virtue of the said war- 
rant. by such marshal, and is brought before either of the 
officers aforesaid, other than said marshal, it shall be the 
duty of such officer to proceed in the case of ruch person, 10 
the same way 28 he is directed and authorized to do when 
such person is seized and arrested by the person claiming 
him, or by his or her agent or attorney, and is brought be- 
fore such officer under the provisions of the first sect on of 
thia act. 


Extract from the Constitution of the United States. 


The citizens of each State shall be entitld to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens ia the several —tates. 


Extract from the Statute Law of South Carolina. 


Section II. If any vessel shall come into any port or har 
bor of this State, from any other State or foreign port, hav- 
ing on board any free negroes or persons of color, a8 cooks, 
stewards, mariners, or in any other employment on board 
of said vessel, such free negroes or persons of color shall he 
liable to be seized and confined in jail, until said vessel shall 
clear out and depart from this State; and that when said 
vessel is ready to sail, the captain of said vessel shall — 
bound to carry away the said free negro or free person 0 
color, and to pay the expenses of his detention; and in case 
of his neglect or refusal to do so, he shall be liable to be in- 
dicted, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not less . an 
one thousand dollars, and imprisoned not less than ond 
months; and such free negroes or persons of color sha 
be deemed and taken as absolute slaves,and sold pcaiee=- 
ity to the provisions of the act passed ecember 20, 1820. 


In some of the States, colored men are citizens, 
not slaves or chattels. 





ENGLISH FREE LABOR PRINTS, 
rtment, just received by GEORGE Ww. 
LA eLOR, ' northwest corner of Fifth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. 
N. B. This establishment is devoted to the producté of 
@s0 re weee me IS those = ped wish te be 
rein Torr te a brows % 6th mo. 12th—Imo. 


COMMISSION STOR E. 














Mr. President, in the excited times in which we live, 


. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchani 101 
W Bowly's Wharf, Baltimore, Md, =‘ Deo. 8.— 














